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William Hyde 
Wollaston 


To the scientist of today, a labora- 
tory without platinum apparatus 
would be unthinkable. Yet for a 
hundred years after its discovery this 
valuable metal remained unused 
because it could not be worked. It 
was an English doctor, William 
Hyde Wollaston who discovered that 


spongy platinum becomes malleable when strongly compressed. By using this process 





he was able to manufacture platinum apparatus, and was the first to do so on a 
commercial scale. One of a family of fourteen, Wollaston was born in 1766. He read 
medicine at the University of Cambridge and practised for a time, but retired from the 
profession in 1800 to devote his energies to chemical research. As well as developing 
his method of working platinum commercially, he did a great deal of purely academic 
research and discovered two new metals. The first was called palladium and the second 
rhodium because of the rose pink colour of many of its compounds. He also investigated 
the production of electricity by chemical means, and carried out many experiments in 
optics. Among his inventions was that of the cryophorus — an instrument for showing 
how the temperature of water falls as it evaporates. Wollaston had unusually keen 
vision and steady hands, being able to write on glass with a diamond in a script so small 


that normal people could only read the characters through a microscope. He enjoyed a 
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considerable reputation among his contemporaries for the accuracy of Soli, 
his work and his resourcefulness as a practical scientist. He diedin § 9%  % 7 
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1828. Every piece of platinum apparatus in the laboratories of the ill ne 
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world is a monument to the work of this British scientist. — 
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celebrated reversal of alliances known 
as the Diplomatic Revolution, Frederick 
the Great invaded Saxony, on the pretext 
that he was forestalling a plot among the 
principal European powers to overthrow 
him and partition Prussia. Though the 
Saxon archives in Dresden were ransacked 
at Frederick’s orders, no evidence for the 
alleged conspiracy was discovered. During 
the hundred years that followed, many col- 
lections of diplomatic papers about the 
origins of the Seven Years’ War were pub- 
lished, without throwing fresh light on 
Prederick’s actions; among historians, 
Prussian policy was generally agreed to have 
been one of wanton aggression. Only after 
(870, when the documents on the period 
from the Vienna archives were made public, 
did it begin to appear that there had been 
some ground for Frederick’s suspicions. 
evertheless, most historians were reluc- 
tant to modify the traditional interpretation 
of the events of 1756, and even the Prussian 
riters of the 1880’s, who might have been 
‘pected to seize upon the opportunity for 

* The Reconstruction of An Historical Episode : 


[: AUGUST 1756, a few months after the 


justifying Frederick, failed to draw any 
fresh conclusions. So matters rested until 
1912, when at last the Russian state papers 
were issued. Here, 156 years after the event, 
was positive proof of the preparations made 
by the Russian Chancellor, in concert with 
the Austrian government, for the subjuga- 
tion of Prussia. Frederick had been right, 
and six generations of historians were wrong. 
. .. This episode in the history of historical 
writing forms the subject of a lecture by 
Professor Herbert Butterfield* in the course 
of which he draws some interesting conclu- 
sions about the pitfalls in the historian’s 
path. “‘A hundred years of historical enquiry 
may carry students further from the truth 
than they were at the beginning,” Professor 
Butterfield writes. ‘“‘Even if sufficient 
clues are in the hands of scholars, further 
delay may arise because of the tendency to 
fit the new evidence into a framework that 
has been allowed to become too rigid. . . . 
There does not appear to be a point where 
the mind of the historian can safely rest. 
Even now we must not imagine that every- 
thing has been settled.” 


The History of The Enquiry into-the Origins of the 


Seven Years’ War ; Jackson & Company, Glasgow, 4s. 6d. 
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The familiar electric clock and the 64,000 KVA 
Large Transformer have one thing in common. On 
each is stamped the name Ferranti, a name that has 
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By L. B. NAMIER 


HE SUBJECT-MATTER OF HISTORY is human 
[ates men in action, things which have 
happened and how they happened ; 
concrete events fixed in time and space, and 
their grounding in the thoughts and feelings 
of men—-not things universal and generalized ; 
events as complex and diversified as the men 
who wrought them, those rational beings whose 
knowledge is seldom sufficient, whose ideas 
are but distantly related to reality, and who are 
never moved by reason alone. Yet in all 
intelligent historical quest there is, underneath, 
a discreet, tentative search for the typical and 
recurrent in the psyche and actions of man 
en in his unreason), and a search for a 
orphology of human affairs, curbed though 
hat search be by the recognition that absent 
m the life of communities is the integration 
eculiar to living organisms : “ fifty men do not 
nake a centipede.”’ On the practical side history 
ould help man to master the past immanent 


both in his person and in his social setting, 
and induce in him a fuller understanding of the 
present through a heightened awareness of 
what is, or is not, peculiar to his own age. 
Knowledge and understanding are required 
before any reasonable endeavour can be made 
to direct and control ; and man, in spite of a 
thousand dismal failures and though more 
and more oppressed by his own creations, can 
never abandon the attempt to navigate the seas 
of destiny, and resign himself to drifting in 
them : he therefore tries to gain a better com- 
prehension of the circumstances in which he is 
set and of his own ways of acting. History 
further provides a mental discipline and, as 
“‘ case history,” supplies materials for training 
in specific professions. And, last but not least, 
it is written and read for its own sake: it 
answers a need in human nature and a curiosity ; 
it pleases and inspires ; and as all the works of 
man are historically conditioned, a knowledge 











of history is required for the full enjoyment of 
man’s cultural heritage in literature, in painting 


and sculpture, architecture or music. 
* *x * 


Even animals have inherited habits and 
preconceived ideas which may, or may not, 
answer the exigencies of reality. Man is born 
into a world which swaddles him in the 
material and spiritual inheritance of society. 
Primitive man is probably even more the 
captive of custom and tradition, and is certainly 
less capable of conceiving and contriving 
change. But has constant and rapid change, 
now the law of our lives, set man free ? Man- 
generated, it is seldom man-controlled ; it has 
acquired a momentum of its own, while the 
vastly extended and infinitely complex social 
setting adds enormously to the mass of human 
actions determined neither by vital instinct 
nor by reason, but by a routine inherent in 
that setting. Thus the past is on top of us and 
with us all the time ; and there is only one way 
of mastering it even remotely in any one 
sector: by knowing how these things have 
come to be, which helps to understand their 
nature, character, and their correlation, or lack 
of correlation, to the present realities of life. 

Maladjustment in human affairs is a con- 
comitant of change. Forms, procedure, and 
ideas outlive the conditions which gave them 
rise : disbodied, they continue an independent 
existence. Thus the “ separation of powers ” 
once supplied a rough delimitation and working 
compromise between separate centres of power 
—the Crown and Parliament, or the British 
Government and Colonial Assemblies ; but 
next, enshrined in a doctrine or in systems 
based on that doctrine, the separation was con- 
tinued even in undivided sovereignty ; it has 
weighed on the constitutional development of 
France and shaped that of the United States. 
Or -again, nations fight ghosts : for about two 
generations after 1815 the new France pas- 
sionately defended herself against the return 
of an ancien régime which nothing could have 
resurrected, while conservative France, old 
and new, dreaded the repetition of a political 
revolution which had run its course and was 
extinct—a semblance of flames that could 
neither warm nor scorch. In this country the 
fear of Spain survived deep into the seventeenth, 


and of France deep into the nineteenth, centur 
after either had ceased to be a danger to Britair 
and each time those out-dated fears favour: 
the rise of the nation which, in turn, was 
become a menace. The cri de ceur of a memb 
of the Long Parliament—‘“‘ You will shou 
‘ Fire, fire,’ be it in Noah’s flood ”—describ 
one aspect of the ever-recurring divergen 
between fixed ideas and a changing realit 
From such examples some people will readily 
draw the lesson that a similar situation has 
now arisen with regard to Germany and Russia; 
which may, or may not, be the case, but must 
not be adjudged on the force of historical 
analogy. 

* * *x 

While ideas outlive reality, names and wor«: 
outlast both. The nature and meaning of what 
they serve to denote or express change often by 
well-nigh imperceptible deflection : a gentle, 
reassuring process which in practice preserves 
continuity and fosters an illusion of stability ; 
but which is apt to give rise to wrong inferences. 
Take two examples : there were bishops in the 
fourth century, and party names were in use 
in eighteenth-century England ; yet conclusions 
must not be drawn from either fact without 
a thorough understanding of what those terms 
then covered. On the other hand, there are 
permanent elements in the lives of communities 
which, refracted through the prism of ages, 
reappear in different colours. In thegsixteenth 
century religion was the primary conscious 
bond of communities, in the nineteenth it was 
supplanted as such by nationality : the emphasis 
has changed and the terms in which certain 
things are expressed or disputed ; much less 
the underlying reality—there always was a 
strong national element in religion, and there 
is a religious element in nationality. Caught in 
the perennial tangle of names, ideas, and 
reality, man plays with them, and they pla’ 
with him. 

At times, when the burden of the past 
becomes unbearable, men stand forth deter 
mined to brush “ the clouds away of preceder 
and custom,” and to live by “ the great beaco 
light God set in all” ; the Puritans called 
conscience, the French of 1789 called it reaso: 
But even conscience and reason move in th 
grooves of inherited, historically conditione: 
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as and words ; and when man has wiped the 
site clean and tries to write his own message, 
tc past which lives in him and has moulded 
bh m will bring back the very things he has tried 
t. obliterate. The French Revolution, on its 
iceological side, set out with Rousseau’s 
dictum : “‘ Man is born free, yet everywhere he 
in chains ”—a historical statement equally 
ncorrect with regard to the individual as to 
nankind ; but though the men of 1789 thought 
emselves omnipotent by force of reason, in 
order to feel assured that liberty was possible 
they had to believe that once it had been : they 
appealed to history while consciously trying to 
break with the past. And when under pressure 
of war an efficient government had to be found, 
“in the chaos of pure reason,” writes Albert 
Sorel, “‘ men brutally fell back on past practice : 
instinct made them revert to habits, routine and 
precedents : and of these there were none to 
favour liberty, but plenty for despotism.” 
*x * * 


> mee me 


The way of life of a nation, /es moeurs, 
cannot be transformed by an act of will or an 
edict ; attempts to do so, expressive of intel- 
lectual hubris (eritis sicut Deus . . .), invariably 
lead to confusion. Planned change can envisage 
only a narrow sector of life, while the wider 
repercussions can seldom be forecast. Hence 
the admitted superiority of “‘ organic change ” : 
of empiric practice advancing by slow, tentative 
steps. Yet human society is not an organism 
capable of unconscious growth : at every stage 
thought and theory intervene, more often 
impeding than promoting readjustments im- 
posed by circumstances and achieved in 
practice. No one ever planned the rdéle of the 
British Prime Minister or of the Cabinet : 
theory and sentiment alike were averse to them 
in the early, formative stages; and as for 
political parties, no sooner had they appeared 
than men started praying for their extinction. 

\ dilettante is one who takes himself more 
seriously than his work; and doctrinaires 
enamoured of their theories or ingenious ideas 
are dilettanti in public affairs. On the contrary, 
the historical approach is intellectually humble ; 
aim is to comprehend situations, to study 
trends, to discover how things work ; and the 
crowning attainment of historical study is a 
orical sense—an intuitive understanding of 
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how things do not happen (how they did 
happen is a matter of specific knowledge). Yet 
study unsupported by practical experience will 
seldom produce a historian : hence the poverty 
of a great deal of history written by cloistered 
generations. We have been brought up on the 
tale that the King “ left the Cabinet ” because 
George I did not know English (an occurrence 
and explanation unknown to contemporaries, 
or to eighteenth-century authors) ; what did 
happen was that business gradually passed from 
the large and dignified Cabinet presided over 
by the King to a much smaller body of working 
Ministers : a characteristically English process. 
Or again, the German historian, Professor 
Dahlmann, probably the most eminent intel- 
lectual in the Frankfurt Parliament, having in 
April 1848 completed his first draft of a con- 
stitution for Germany—the product of a week’s 
intensive labours—hoped thus “ with a few 
incisive paragraphs to heal the ills of a thousand 
years.”” Would anyone now think that possible? 
Even the scepticism of the masses with regard 
to election promises derives probably from a 
greater maturity: though often consciously 
turned against the “ politicians,” it expresses 
subconscious doubts concerning the feasibility 
of vast programmatic action. 

A neurotic, according to Freud, is a man 
dominated by unconscious memories, fixated 
on the past, and incapable of overcoming it : 
the regular condition of human communities. 
Yet the dead, festering past cannot be eliminated 
by violent action any more than an obsession 
can be cured by beating the patient. History 
has therein a “ psycho-analytic”’ function ; 
and it further resembles psycho-analysis in 
being better able to diagnose than to cure : the 
beneficial therapeutic effects of history have so 
far been small ; and it is in the nature of things 
that it should be so. Science can construct 
apparatus which the user need not understand : 
a child can switch on the electric light. Nor 
does surgery depend for its success on being 
understood by the patient. But psycho-analysis 
works, if at all, through the emotions and the 
psyche of the individual ; and history, to be 
effective, would have to work through those of 
the masses. It would have to educate them. 
But how can it ? What can it give them ? The 
study of history—of human affairs—has to go 








deep and remain uncontaminated to be of value; 
and then the value is not in its factual contents : 
‘* education is that which remains after one has 
forgotten al] one has learnt.” Wisdom does not 
spring from remembered events, and the mind 
is cluttered up by an excess of recollections. 
“One ‘is apt to perish in politics from too 
much memory,” wrote Tocqueville. But 
ways of thinking—“ an intellectual climate ” 
—can apparently be transmitted without 
traversing the experiences which went to 
shape them. 

Popularized history is mostly dull and value- 
less ; “ popular ” history, that which grips and 
sways the masses, is mostly a figment. To 
popularize usually means to over-simplify : 
fine shades and distinctions disappear, the tree 
is stripped of its foliage and branches, there 
remains a dead stump. On the other hand, to 
affect the masses history has to work on their 
passions and emotions, projecting them through 
a distorted, mythical past into a coveted future : 
it is then the product of imagination and 
fervour, and not of accurate perception and 
critical understanding. Such pseudo-history, 
in which the Germans excel but which is known 
aiso in other countries, has been supplied in 
profusion during the last 150 years : Ja trahison 
des clercs, Jules Benda has called it ; and Paul 
Valéry indicts all history as “ the most danger- 
ous product distilled in the laboratory of the 
human mind.” But articulate speech and arti- 
culate thought do endow man with a cognizance 
and a conscious memory of things not of his 
own experience, which is history ; and this 
will inevitably influence his conscious actions ; 
he will talk and think in terms of historical 
experience, however small and uncertain his 
factual knowledge. The choice therefore lies 
between an attempt at critical inquiry and 
thought, and the mere babble of blurred 
reminiscences and fanciful interpretations. The 
foremost task of honest history is to discredit 
and drive out its futile or dishonest varieties. 

x x * 

“Does history repeat itself?” No two 
events or chains of events are identical any 
more than two individuals or their lives. Yet 
the lives of all men can be summed up, as in 
Anatole France’s story, in eight words : “‘ They 
were born, they suffered, and they died.” The 





elimination of individual variants, which tend 
to cancel out each other where large numbe>s 
are involved, is likely to disclose certain ba 
regularities. There may be cycles in hist 
and a rhythm : but if there are, the range of 
our experience and knowledge is insufficient 
to establish them ; and if there are not, the turn 
of our minds will still incline us to assume their 
existence and to invent them. “ Is there a thi 
whereof men say, See, this is new? it hz 
been already, in the ages which were before 
us.” 

Man is a repetitive, aping animal ; and | 
basic regularities and individual variations he 
adds the element of imitation and of expected 
repetition. The memory of the sudden German 
collapse in 1918, after a long series of conquests, 
helped to sustain our morale in 1940, and was 
the skeleton at the German feast of victories. 
A German soldier who had been in Warsaw in 
1918, and returned there with the conquering 
German armies in 1939, said to a friend : 
‘* Last time a washer-woman disarmed me. | 
wonder who will this time?” When the 
Russian revolution broke out in March, 1917, 
there were people who expected that the 
Russian armies would now fight with a new 
élan : forgetting that in 1792 war broke out in 
the third year of revolution, while in 1917 
revolution broke out in the third year of war ; 
the French peasant-soldier—to mention but 
one factor—went to the front to retain the land 
he had seized, while the Russian peasant-soldier 
went home to seize it. One of the aims of sound 
historical education must be to wean men from 
expecting automatic repetition and from jug- 
gling with uncorrelated precedents and ana- 
logies ; they must be trained to fit things into 
long-range historical processes, and not to 
think in isolated word-concepts working in a 
void : for it is possible to believe anything so 
long as the question is not asked how it could 
come to be, or how it could work. When in 
1938 Chamberlain and Lord Halifax signified 
their readiness to admit territorial changes in 
Central Europe provided these were etfected 
‘“ by reasonable agreements and not by force,” 
they were using a-historical concepts : had ever 
a European continental nation ceded territory 
except under extreme duress, or if possessed 
of crushing superiority used it with modera- 

















ton? There was escapism in that sham- 
e.pectation but also a lack of historical thinking. 
(Cr again, in the 1,250 large pages of British pre- 
inich diplomatic documents, Czechoslovakia 
is treated throughout as an untenable creation, 
but the question is never asked what the 
political and strategic configuration of Europe 
vould be after Czechoslovakia had been 

literated : an escapist reticence favoured by 

in’s innate reluctance to think out the long- 
range consequences of his actions. 

In certain disciplines, such as diplomacy, 
military art, politics, or finance, individual 
“perience is obviously and necessarily in- 
dequate : men have to draw on history, which 
is vicarious experience, less vivid and informa- 
tive but much wider. Can men learn from it ? 
That depends on the quality and accuracy of 
the historian’s perceptions and conclusions, and 
on the critical faculties of the reader—on the 
* argument,” and on the “ intellects ” to com- 
prehend it. When erudition exceeds intel- 
ligence, past results are rigidly applied to 
radically changed situations and preparations 
are completed for fighting the previous war. 
Conclusions drawn primarily from experience 
in the narrow theatre of the*Crimean War gave 
rise to Frossard’s doctrine of systematic defence; 
next, the German victories of 1870 made 
military opinion swing back sharply in favour 
of relentless attack ; the price paid for it in the 
trench-warfare of 1914-18 produced in turn 
the Maginot mentality among the French 
public and politicians—much less among the 
French soldiers who continued to plan offensive 
action, but in the slow-motion style of 1918. 
lhe Germans in 1914 neglected Clausewitz’s 
injunction, if there is one enemy to go for his 
capital, but if two, for their line of communica- 
tion. In 1940 they correctly went first for the 
Channel ports, and only next for Paris ; but 
in 1941 they perhaps unduly neglected a new 
factor in warfare: had their main initial 
offensive been directed against the Caucasus, 
they might have cut off Russia’s oil supply and 
immobilized her armies. The time-lag in dis- 
ciplined military thought is aggravated on the 

torious side by the glory which attaches to 
past successes and by the prestige of their 
1zeing artificers. Yet in all spheres alike, even 

the freest, false analogies, the product of 
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superficial knowledge and reasoning, are the 
pitfall of history as magistra vitae. 
* *x * 


Human affairs being the subject-matter of 
history, all human pursuits and discipline in 
their social aspects enter into it. But as no 
human mind can master more than a fraction of 
what would be required for a wide and balanced 
understanding of human affairs, limitation and 
selection are essential in the historian’s craft. 
Analytic insight into the tangle of human 
affairs, coupled with a consciousness of his own 
limitations, is the mark of the real historian, 
and maturity is attained perhaps later in his 
work than in any other discipline. 

As history deals with concrete events fixed 
in time and space, narrative is its basic medium 
—but guided by analytic selection of what to 
narrate. The function of the historian is akin 
to that of the painter and not of the photo- 
graphic camera : to discover and set forth, to 
single out and stress that which is of the nature 
of the thing, and not to reproduce indiscrimin- 
ately all that meets the eye. To distinguish a 
tree you look at its shape, its bark and leaf ; 
counting and measuring its branches would get 
you nowhere. Similarly what matters in history 
is the great outline and the significant detail ; 
what must be avoided is the deadly morass of 
irrelevant narrative. 

History is therefore necessarily subjective 
and individual, conditioned by the interest and 
vision of the historian. His interest if intense 
and sincere is contagious, and the test of his 
originality is whether it is convincing : once 
stated, his discoveries should appear obvious. 
The discussion whether history is an art or a 
science seems futile : it is like medical diagnosis; 
a great deal of previous experience and know- 
ledge, and the scientific approach of the trained 
mind, are required, yet the final conclusions 
(to be re-examined in the light of evidence) 
are intuitive : an art. The great historian is like 
the great artist or doctor: after he has done his 
work, others should not be able to practise 
within its sphere in the terms of the preceding 
era. Yet the great mass of the work even of the 
masters of the craft is devoted to studies of a 
preparatory character and primarily for the 
use of the profession. One must plough and 
sow before one can reap ;- and it is in such 











all-round labours that the historian receives his 
training and keeps up his proficiency. The 
hackneyed witticism about “ dry-as-dust ” 
historians who “ know more and more about 
less and less” comes mostly from people 
who write and read history without real 
thought or intellectual purpose—as a senseless 
ritual. 
* * x 

Biographies have become the ritualist form 
of English historiography ; they predominate 
as much as portraits do in English oil-painting : 
both answer a custom and a demand, and pay 
homage to the importance ascribed to indivi- 
duals ; but they may also be due to fear of 
unbounded fields or to a lack of creative 
imagination. A biography has a beginning and 
an end, and a track to follow between the two 
points ; and even great historians sometimes 
use its framework for studies of wider trans- 
actions and problems. But the typical political 
biography mixes up three different functions, 
and in that mixture finds an excuse for doing 
each badly. It uses the papers and corre- 
spondence of the biographee ; an editor would 
have to annotate them carefully, collate them 
with other material, explain obscure trans- 
actions, and deal with problems on their own 
ground ; the biographer can pick out or and 
choose from such matter—‘‘ the human being ” 
is his subject. But to deal with the human being 
would require knowledge of ancillary dis- 
ciplines, foremost of all psychology, both 
normal and pathological, and insight into the 
human mind and character ; while most bio- 
graphers if asked for their qualifications could 
only answer more or less like the girl who 
applied for the post of nurse to children : that 
she herself was once a child. Lastly, the “ back- 
ground ” can be compiled from elementary 
text-books—“ after all,” the biographer will 
protest, “I do not claim to write an original 
history of the time.” Even “and his Time ” 
in the title is often treated as a mere excuse for 
sticking in anything, however irrelevant, 
found among the papers of the person 
concerned. True biography is a great and 
exacting art ; but even biographies written on 
the assumption that this is the easiest form of 
history, find a much wider public than works 
of an impersonal character : they seem more 
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human, and are therefore supposed to te 
“ easy reading.” 
* * x 

In each period the subject of history is dete -- 
mined by the interest of its authors and reade: 
When clerics formed the bulk of the readi 
public religious history was the dominait 
subject ; in Courts the interest shifted to princ 
and their reigns, their diplomacy and wars ; in 
the parliamentary era statesmen and their 
careers became the standard theme ; and with 
the rise of the middle classes economic history 
moved to the foreground, but through a certain 
inertia long remained a mere history of econv- 
mic policy, dealing in this country with en- 
closures, the repeal of the Corn Laws, factory 
legislation, etc. Even the advent of Everyman 
has so far failed to add demographic history 
to the older, well-established branches—but 
how could historians working in isolation suc- 
cessfully tackle the task ? No one would expect 
a contemporary survey of the life and work of 
the people or of political behaviour to be under- 
taken otherwise than by teams. Why then for 
a past period? The low productivity of his- 
torical research in this, and even in many 
another direction, is due to antiquated concepts 
and methods — “always scribble, scribble, 
scribble ! eh, Mr. Gibbon ? ”—but the ques- 
tions now asked and the materials to be mastered 
would have baffled even that greatest and most 
industrious of eighteenth-century historians. 
Unless there is concerted research history can- 
not deal with aggregates otherwise than in 
vague generalizations : to treat them as entities 
in which each person retains his individuality 
requires a new technique. 

A beginning in that direction is being made 
in the new, officially sponsored, History of 
Parliament based on the biographies of all the 
Members who sat in the House of Commons 
up to 1901 : a demographic study of the most 
significant group-formation in the life of thi 
country. Are we then going back to “bio 
graphies ” after all? Criticism of inept bio 
graphy does not imply that history can ever dea 
with anything but “ men in action.” But it is 
new pattern of an aggregate character, an 
based on materials much richer than were eve 
tapped in the past, that we are trying 
delineate. 
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mainly upon three artists who worked 

in the latter half of the 15th century. 

In 1459 Piero, son of Cosimo pater patriae, 
commissioned Benozzo Gozzoli to paint upon 
the walls of the chapel in the Palazzo Riccardi 
at Florence The Journey of the Magi. There 
he was to show the ruling princes of the house, 
their peers, followers and friends. About 
seventeen years later, another artist of the 
{edicean circle, Sandro Botticelli, accom- 

plished a similar task in the celebrated Uffizi 
Adoration, where successive generations of the 
Florentine dynasty, artists and scholars and 
m.rchant-princes, were gloriously portrayed as 
worshipping kings and members of their court. 
T>at was in 1476. Four years later, Domenico 
G urlandaio in an invention of great originality 
resented Lorenzo de’ Medici, his children 
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and members of his household as prominent 
spectators of a religious ceremony, upon the 
walls of the Sassetti Chapel in Santa Trinita ; 
while in 1485, in a fresco at Santa Maria 
Novella, he depicted a group of Medicean 
scholars, moving freely amid the noble families 
of Florence. 

Gozzoli’s massed portraiture of Medicean 
pomp and circumstance, quaintly coupled with 
the memory of the visit to Florence of the 
Eastern Emperor John Paleologus and the 
Patriarch Joseph in 1438, is an extraordinary 
blending of symbolism and naturalism. From 
a great winding structure of formalized rocks 
and hills, crowned by a medieval castle and 
punctuated by the slender grey stems of cypres- 
ses and palm trees, issues a motley crowd of 
horsemen, knights and grooms, half pageantry, 
half hunting-party. On the extreme left the 
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COSIMO 
“* Pater Patriae,” 1387-1464 


PIERO the Elder 
1416-1469 


LORENZO the Magnificent 


1449-1492 
| 
PIERO the Younger GIOVANNI 
1472-1593 1475-1521, 
| POPE LEO X, 
1513-21 


LORENZO the Younger, 
Duke of Urbino, 
1492-1519 


rocks open, disgorging more than fifty travel- 
lers, in fantastic attire, led by an imperious 
group of princes. Three of them have been 
identified as the older Mediceans—gout- 
stricken Piero, riding on a white steed, in gold- 
embroidered tunic, his powerful head under a 
square cap : behind him his brother Giovanni, 
a white kerchief around his shock of black hair : 
and next to him their father, Cosimo the Elder, 
founder of the dynasty, soberly clad, upright 
and pensive, with his rounded forehead, his 
fine mouth, his aquiline nose and far-seeing 
eye. Cosimo, and not Piero, is the centre of 
this group, patriarch and wise householder, 
contemplating the fruits of his long life, that 
Cosimo of whom his biographer Vespasiano 
recalls that in his last years he often used to 
stand motionless for hours, without speaking 
and rapt in thought. When his wife asked him 
the reason for such silence, the answer came : 
~ When you prepare to go to the countryside 
you are busy for a fortnight to put your house 
rder. Now, I must soon depart from this 
and go to another ; don’t you think that 
re is much to be contemplated ? ” 
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GIOVANNI 
d. 1463 
GIULIANO 
d. 1478 
| 
GIULIANO, GIULIO 
Duke of Nemours, 1478-1534, 
d. 1516 POPE CLEMENT VII, 
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Cosimo had founded his fabulous wealth, 
and his popularity at home, upon a widespread 
system of lending, and his family owned 
sixteen banking-houses in various European 
cities. Together with his power and influence 
among the “ popolani”’ grew the jealousy of 
the nobility, who under Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
drove him into exile in 1433, just as the 
aristocratic Pazzi faction was to attempt the 
overthrow of Medicean “‘ democracy ” under 
Lorenzo. After his recall in the following year, 
Cosimo’s position as the uncrowned head of 
the state remained unchallenged. But the 
glories of his reign were his cultural connections 
and interests, the vast expenditure on the 
embellishment of the city, the building of St. 
Mark’s convent, the endowment of three great 
libraries and the patronage of artists and 
scholars, Angelico, Donatello, Ficino, to name 
but a few. He it was who from the Greek 
visitors to the Council of Florence, and more 
particularly from Gemistos Plethon, imbibed 
an interest in Platonic studies and the idea of 
founding a Platonic Academy. For this he 
selected the gifted son of his physician, 











COSIMO THE ELDER 
by Benozzo Gozzoli 


’ Marsilio Ficino, who entered the Medicean 


household in order to learn Greek and to 
translate Plato into Latin. 

“If we seek to analyse,” wrote Jacob 
Burckhardt, “the charm which the Medicis 
of the 15th century, especially Cosimo the 
Elder and Lorenzo the Magnificent, exercised 
over Florence and over all their contemporaries, 
we shall find that it lay less in their political 
capacity than in their leadership in the culture 
of the age. A man in Cosimo’s position—a 
great merchant and party-leader, who also had 
on his side all the thinkers, writers and 
students, a man who was the first of the 
Florentines by birth and the greatest of the 
Italians by culture—such a man was to all 
intents and purposes already a prince.” 
Without very prominent gifts for conveying the 
individual spirit of man, Gozzoli reflects his 








vision of the Medicean supremacy. Nor ave 
the Medicis the only ruling house represent 
here. Sigismondo Malatesta, pagan, u 
scrupulous yet cultured tyrant of Rimini with 
his bold, concentrated Roman physiognom”, 
rides on the extreme left. 

Firm and frank, upon a white charger, in 
front of the whole train of ancestors a1 
attendants, including the painter himself, wi 
his name inscribed upon his cap, rides t 
pride of the house, Cosimo’s_ grandson, 
Lorenzo Magnifico, represented as the younz- 
est of the Kings. In his doublet and tunic 
gold-brocade, his red hose and sleeve, his 
jewelled cap and crown, this eleven-year-oi 
boy -is the paragon of Renaissance youth—not 
a likeness, but a symbol of illustrious rulership, 
among the pages who walk by his side and the 
young knights at arms who come to meet him 
with precious gifts. Thus Gozzoli’s fancy 
abounds in beautiful motives from contem- 
porary life ; and he conceived the Journey 
the Kings as a festive train of Florentine nobles 
over the Tuscan hills, with lively portraits, 
well-drawn dogs and deer, meandering through 
meadows and gardens, without much recession 
of space, but rather in the manner of woven 
carpets and tapestry. 

To move from the “‘ Gothic landscape ”’ and 
knightly train of Gozzoli’s journeying Kings to 
Botticelli’s royal display of the Medici personnel 
is like crossing the threshold of the Middle 
Ages into the full daylight of the Renaissance. 
The symbolism of the earlier picture, with its 
severity of form and its feudal accessories, is 
replaced by a bold display of naturalistic 
portrait-painting, in which the holy rite 
itself—the worship of the new-born child, tiny 
and undersized in the background—has become 
a mere pretext for the apotheosis of the Medici 
princes and their retinue. In the early sixties, 
a northern artist, Roger van der Weyden, had 
similarly honoured the dukes of Burgundy by 
portraying Philip the Good and his son 
Charles the Bold as worshipping Kings in his 
Adoration-picture for St. Columba at Cologn 
Here, as there, the oldest King bends his kn 
in tender solicitude to kiss the foot of the child 
in the Virgin’s lap; here, too, the religio 
significance of the picture is overshadowed t 
the interest of the magnificent mise en sce? 
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.mong the painters of the Medicis, Sandro 

} tticelli was the protégé of the Laurentian 
But in 1476, two years before the revolt of 
Pazzi clan, in the apotheosis of his race 
renzo could not occupy the central position. 

at is held by Cosimo the Elder, in a 
back and gold-embroidered mantle, whose 
prominent bald head, with its large bony 
ucture of face, is seen in profile in the 
ight reflected light. At the foot of the steps, 
in a large red mantle lined with ermine, kneels 
Piero il Gottoso to whom his brother Giovanni, 
in gold-embroidered white, turns his youthful 
face. Giovanni was Cosimo’s favourite son, 
who had died in 1463. Botticelli conceived 
the adoration in a full circle of worshipping 
kings and courtiers. The artist, who was to 
become a master of the lithe and sensitive line, 
here employed a pictorial style in which soft 
shadows mingle with strong lights, and the 





THE YOUNG LORENZO by Benozzo Gozzoli 
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rhythm is not of line but of the whole figure. 
In the dramatic variety of positions, some 
figures are proudly erect, or emphatic and 
demonstrative in their devotion, others nobly 
relaxed, some bare-headed, virile and of 
powerful build, others in elegant travelling 
costume with modish hats and feathers and 
ornate caps. On the right, close to the wall 
stands an elderly man, surrounded by his 
sons, the donor Guasparo del Lama. The 
monumental youth in a golden mantle at the 
extreme right corner is no longer thought to be 
the artist’s self-portrait. In front of Guasparo, 
the striking melancholy figure with the dark 
crown of hair is Giuliano, lover of Simonetta, 
victor of the joust and the wonder of his age, 
standing apart, his eyes cast down. 

On the other side are assembled the most 
comely members of the Medicean circle ; 
and here in the corner, leaning on his naked 




















sword, dressed in a simple tunic of which the 
only ornament is a golden chain around his 
neck, is Lorenzo, the secret heart of the whole 
gathering. He stands in isolation, hardly aware 
of his friend’s embrace or of his favourite 
steed which tries to gain its master’s attention. 
This is the same sombre and ungainly, yet 
curiously attractive, countenance immortalized 
by Ghirlandaio’s portrait in Santa Trinita. It 
is how Lorenzo wished to be seen, unobtrusive, 
self-reliant, yet accompanied by _ illustrious 
friends whom he quickly directs and rules. 
This Adoration is Botticelli’s master-piece, 
in youthful verve, in plastic realization, in 
pagan splendour of limb and of dress, in 
enthusiasm and vivacity. The universal fame 
of the picture is due to its perfect grouping 
of numerous figures, who represent a personal, 
intellectual and social elite, ‘‘ quale in faccia 
quale in profilo quale in mezzo occhio e qual 
chinato”” as Vasari admiringly remarked. 
For the historian, notwithstanding the anony- 
mity of many of its participants, it remains an 
incomparable record of contemporary life at 
the height of Medicean civilization. 

To what extent Botticelli became the herald 
of that civilization, uniting his own Christian 
sentiment with the imagery of ancient legend 
and poetry that came to him from Poliziano 
and other scholars of the Platonic revival, and 
how he selected Lorenzo’s brother, the hand- 
some and celebrated Giuliano, as hero for his 
mythologies, is well known to every student of 
the period. Giuliano took no part in public 
affairs ; but, as lover, poet and victor in the 
famous tournament of 1475, he lives in the 
memory of men less through the poem that 
Poliziano composed—La Guostra di Giuliano 
de’ Medici—than through the legend that 
Botticelli wove around him in his numerous 
portraits. For Giuliano, who fell in the bloom 
of youth, a victim of the Pazzi conspiracy of 
1478, bleeding of countless wounds under the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, lives on in the 
memorable St. Sebastian at Berlin with its 
slender, almost Gothic body. He is the sleep- 
ing God of War in the National Gallery Mars 
and Venus where Simonetta as the Goddess of 
Love keeps watch over him, while playful putti 
make light of his helmet and lance ; and again 
he is the messenger of the gods in the 
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Primavera, scattering with his wand the risiny 
mists from the flowery grove. Giuliano, it 
said, was for ever present in the painter’s mind 
and in the late Preta at Milan, which he painte 
after the death of Savonarola, he gave his for: 
to the youthful Saviour, mourned at the tom 
by St. John and the three Maries. 

The personality of Lorenzo de’ Medic 
whom his contemporaries styled the Magn 
ficent, lent itself less to romantic legend ani 
artistic idealization. For long only the post- 
humous portrait from Vasari’s hand in th: 
Uffizi, and the bronze bust fashioned after hi 
death-mask in the Ashmolean, represented the 
Magnifico’s countenance, while the vital 
portrait of the Ghirlandaio fresco in Santa 
Trinita had to wait for Professor A. Warburg 
brilliant recognition of 1901.* The many 
facets of Lorenzo’s character stood out clear] 
both in the flash-light of more than one 
partisan-historian of his own time and in the 
reflected light of 19th century studies. From 
the elder Cosimo he derived his genius for 
diplomacy ;_ but, in regard to his family’s 
financial business, Lorenzo was found wanting 
and had to rely on his underlings like Sassetti, 
and even on the public purse, to keep the 
Medicis solvent. As a man, he must have been 
of supreme personal courage, as was proved by 
his handling of the dangerous situation created 
by the Pazzi attempt—he warded off single- 
handed the swords of the infuriated murderers 
in the Cathedral, to whom his heroic brother 
had fallen a helpless victim. This episode, and 
his daring visit to King Ferdinand of Naples, to 
end the war that Pope Sixtus IV was kindling 
against Florence, when he walked alone and 
unaided right into the enemy’s camp, con- 
temptuous of personal danger, but trusting in 
the justice of his cause and in his power t 
expound it, must be remembered in an‘ 
assessment of Lorenzo’s personality. 

But here we are not concerned with bio 
graphical details, nor even with the fruit of hi 
fine intellect. How, we must ask, did Lorenz 
appear to his contemporaries ? What were th 
salient features of his face? Were they er 
nobled by his Christian Platonism, marked b 
the statesman’s cares and ambitions, or by th 


* A. Warburg: Bildniskunst und Florentinisch 
Biirgertum (Leipzig, 1901). 
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The Adoration of the Kings by Botticelli 


pagan reveller’s lust and pleasures ? Fortun- 
ately, besides the great portrait and the mask, 
we have two 16th century writers’ evidence 
vhich I venture to insert here : 


“c 


. . . He spoke sparingly and walked with 
dignity : he loved able and distinguished men in 
every art; it was, however, noticed that he was 
somewhat vindictive and envious: he was 
religious, and in his government much given 
to the popular party rather than to the nobility. 
He was tall and of noble presence ; he had an 
ugly face, short sight, dark skin and hair, sallow 
cheeks and an extraordinary large mouth; in 
speaking he gesticulated with his whole body. 
His gait was princely; he dressed richly and 
enjoyed writing verse in the common tongue and 
wrote them beautifully ...” (Bartolomeo 
Cerretani: Storia fino all’ anno 1513.) 
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“Lorenzo was of more than medium height 
with broad shoulders, of build strong and robust, 
and so agile as to be second to none; and 
although in the other outward gifts of the body 
Nature had treated him badly, in respect to the 
inner qualities she showed herself a most kindly 
mother; for his olive-coloured and ungainly 
face was none the less of such dignity that it 
induced reverence in the beholder : he was short- 
sighted, flat-nosed and deprived of all sense 
of smell, which not only was no burden to him, 
but, he used to say, that in this respect he was 
much beholden to Nature, since far more things 
were Offensive to the senses than delectable. For 
all these defects and failings, if one can call them 
thus, he made up by the gifts of the mind, which 
he by continuous exercise and strenuous appli- 
cation constantly improved, whereof many of 
his judgements bear testimony.” (Niccolo 
Valori: La Vita del Magnifico Lorenzo. 1568). 














The Adoration (detail) 


In 1480 Domenico Ghirlandaio was accorded 
the strangest task ever set to a painter of many- 
figured religious compositions. He had to 
decorate the walls of the mortuary chapel of 
Francesco Sassetti with frescoes illustrating 
the life of St. Francis, in which Sassetti wished 
to be represented with the members of his 
family, his aged father, his young and his 
grown-up sons, commemorating his own 
munificence. Moreover, as a partner of the 
Medici Bank, Francesco asked his painter to 
assign to Lorenzo de’ Medici a prominent 
position in the fresco. Ghirlandaio solved his 
problem in a bold and spectacular manner. 
The religious scene, where St. Francis presents 
his rule to Pope Honorius, he confined to the 
middle-distance. But Lorenzo appears in the 
foreground between Francesco Sassetti and his 
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father ; while, in front of them, on the floor 
of the Church, the three Medici children rise 
up with their tutor Angelo Poliziano, followed 
by two other members of the household 
This worshipful cavalcade of the Medici- 
progeny explains Lorenzo’s half-restraining 
yet half-welcoming, gesture. In many 

portrait-group Ghirlandaio recorded the noble 
form and bearing peculiar to the men and 
women of the Renaissance ; but in Lorenzo’s ' 
likeness, he conveyed the very spirit and 
humanity of his sitter. All the traits that the 
chroniclers record are represented—the larg« 
mouth, the dark skin and the ill-shapen nose. 
Staying power and an indomitable will li 
dormant in his strong jaw and chin, prudence 
and subtlety in the thin upper lip, resting so 
firmly upon the lower. The eye under the 
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The Adoration (detail) 


bushy brow looks calmly into the distance, and 
vith his right hand he grips the folds of his 
scarlet gown. Among the interpreters of 
orenzo’s face, Ghirlandaio alone has conveyed 
the dignity, the power, the human heart and 
the intellectual brilliance of the man. 

The painter, whose output was so prolific 
that he wanted to cover the whole length and 
breadth of the walls of Florence with frescoes, 
received in 1485 yet another commission, this 
time from the noble Tornabuoni family, to 
paint in the choir of Santa Maria Novella 

enes from the life of the Virgin and of St. 

hn the Baptist. There in a corner of the 
reat temple where the angel appears to 
acharias, Ghirlandaio painted the group of 
et and humanists who were the glory of the 
aurentian age. In the right foreground stands 


— 
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Marsilio Ficino, scholar and divine, whose 
Theologia Platonica tried to harmonize 
Christian theology with pagan philosophy. 
Here is Angelo Poliziano, inspired poet and 
teacher of elegant latinism, to whom Lorenzo 
entrusted the education of his children, in spite 
of the emancipated manners and morals of the 
epicurean author of the Stanze. Next to him 
is Cristoforo Landino, who wrote the famous 
Dante Commentary and noted down the 
discussions of Camaldoli, an enchanting testi- 
mony to the inner workings of the Platonic 
circle. For, in the sanctuary of San Romualdo, 
the Florentine humanists would meet to hold 
discourse with Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici, attended by other noble youths of the 
city. Ficino came and Landino and Leon 
Battista Alberti, who with Lorenzo would 











Medicean scholars by Ghirlandaio 


argue whether the contemplative or the active 
life, or a combination of both, was the ideal 
of the Platonic Philosopher. Ghirlandaio has 
caught this group of humanists with the 
Bishop del Becchi, Lorenzo’s own aged tutor, 
in lively converse, such as they might hold at 
any street-cormer or market-place. It is a 
snapshot almost of Florentine everyday life, 
an assembly of heads and figures, bearing the 
marks of high intellectual effort, with whom, 
thanks to the painter, we can still establish 
an intimate relationship. 

The Tornabuoni belonged to the group of 
Florentine aristocrats who, from an early date, 
had sided with the Medici. Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni was the wife of the elder Piero, 
the Magnifico’s mother, and one of the most 
capable women of her age. In 1468 Lorenzo 
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married a Roman girl, Donna Clarice of the 
great house of Orsini; and Lucrezia’s frank 
estimate of her daughter-in-law is valuable not 
only as an indication of her own superbly 
independent, and almost masculine, mind, but 
also because Clarice was to become the mother 
of the future Pope Leo X and of the un- 
fortunate Piero, who within a few years 
squandered and lost the Medicean hold upon 
Florence : 

“The girl is above the middle height, of fair 
complexion and pleasant manners, and, if les 
beautiful than our own daughters, of great 
modesty ; so that it will be easy to teach her 
manners. She is not blonde, for no one is here 
and her thick hair has a reddish tinge. Her face is 
round in shape, but does not displease me. The 
neck is beautiful but rather thin, or more properly 
delicately shaped : the bosom I could not see, a 
they cover it entirely here, but it seems to me 
well formed. She does not bear her head s 

















sroudly as our girls do, but inclining a little 
yrwards, which I ascribe to the timidity that 
eems to predominate in her. Her hands are 
very long and delicate. On the whole the girl 
seems to be far above the ordinary type, but she is 
not to be compared to Maria, Lucrezia and 

Bianca.” 

)f Piero, whose athletic prowess and vanity 
have been traced back to the Roman streak 
in his blood, Ghirlandaio painted a tempera- 
portrait in miniature, contained in a Florentine 
edition of Homer dedicated to him in 1488. 
The youthful head, framed by his long fair hair, 
is the idealized portrait of the prince whose 
weak character and piteous fate are hardly 
revealed in his countenance, except perhaps in 
his expressive and melancholy eyes. The 
pride and petulance of a spoilt child of fortune 
may be read in the pursed lips of the seventeen- 
year-old boy ; but Ghirlandaio has built up 
his portrait not as an essay in psychological 
revelation but as a piece of beautiful human 
modelling, by means of the large planes of the 
face, the youthful bloom of the flesh, and the 
pictorial harmony of red, black and gold upon 
the blue back-ground of the picture. For 
naturalistic veracity we must turn to 
Verrocchio’s bust in the Bargello, which 
provides a more eloquent impression of the 
real Piero—an impetuous youth of gigantic 
build, renowned as a wrestler, pleasure-seeking 
and arrogant, always unpopular with the 
Florentines. Of Lorenzo’s statesmanship, 
courage or love of letters he had not a trace ; 
and, when Charles VIII approached Florence 
in 1494, Piero made an abject submission to the 
French King and consequently, on his return, 
found the gates of his palace closed against him. 
Ten years later, in the train of Louis XII’s 
retreating armies, the exiled Piero met an 
ignominious death in the Garigliano. Of him 
Lorenzo had voiced a fear that his son Piero 
would one day be the ruin of their house, 
‘the which as a wise man he knew and pre- 
dicted.” But this was not the end of their 
tribe. Although Piero was the cause of the 
Medicis’ temporary exile from Florence, they 
were soon to return to great glory. Indeed, 
Lorenzo, speaking of his two other sons, 
Giuliano and Giovanni, had called one good, 
the other wise ; and Burckhardt pronounced 
the age of the Medici-Pope Leo X “the 
noonday of the Renaissance.” Lorenzo 
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Lorenzo and members of the Sassetti family 


by Ghirlandaio 


Magnifico’s most ardent ambition had been to 
obtain a cardinal’s hat for his thirteen-year-old 
son Giovanni. By 1513 Giovanni wore the 
tiara, while his brother Giuliano and his 
nephew Lorenzo brought back the Medici 
rule to Florence. Their idealized portraits, 
one warlike, one pensive, were to crown 
Michelangelo’s tombs in the Medici Chapel at 
San Lorenzo. 

After the many vicissitudes that had be- 
fallen their house, Leo was determined to 
secure firmly the Medicean hold on Italy. 
Cruel action and political cunning were not 
beyond his scope. He ousted the Duke of 
Urbino from his principality in favour of his 
own nephew Lorenzo and, in one consistory, 
created 31 new cardinals, aiming by his 
appointments to make half Italy a “ Medicean 
appanage.” Yet Leo’s Pontificate is mainly 
remembered for its munificence, an era wholly 
given to the Muses, to feasting, to the 
elegancies of Latin speech and verse, to music, 
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POPE LEO x and Cardinals by Raphael 








to the humanities and to the restoration 
ancient sites and buildings. “‘ The poets had 
access to him chiefly at noon, when the 
musicians had ceased playing ; but one of t 
best among them tells us how they also pursu 
him when he walked in his garden or withdre 
to the privacy of his chamber, and if they fail 
to catch him there, would try to win hi 
with a mendicant ode or elegy, filled as usi 
with the whole population of Olympus 
(Burckhardt.) If Michelangelo had come ‘o 
express in stone the tempestuous spirit of 
Pope Julius II, Leo X could call upon Raphael 
to adorn in a spirit of Christian humanism the 
apartments of the Vatican, and to paint his own 
portrait. This memorable likeness in the 
Palazzo Pitti shows the Pope with two of his 
familiars, his cousin, Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, the future Pope Clement VII, and 
Cardinal Rossi. 

It is not the Vicar of Christ in the Chair of 
St. Peter, but the art-loving man of letters who 
is here portrayed, with his sensitive hands, his 
magnifying-glass and the illuminated Missal 
before him. Temerity and grandeur emanate 
from his powerful frame ; and, though 
inclined to fatness, even flabbiness, his face 
is disciplined by intellect and wit. The 
epicurean mouth and Caesarean nose, the 
dominating gaze, the flickering lights upon the 
large and supple planes of the face, convey a 
puissant blend of strength and desire with 
Olympian majesty. The symmetry of the 
portraits, where all the heads are upright and 
the accessories few, is in the classical tradition. 
Of the two cardinals, rising from the penumbra 
of the architectural background, Rossi holds on 
to the papal chair. But both of them are 
eclipsed by the Pope himself ; and to this the 
colour-scheme is made to conform: strong 
glowing scarlet and golden-white damask in the 
papal robes, weaker gradations of red in those 
of the cardinals. It is a domestic scene that we 
witness, from the epic of the Leonine age, a 
period that in a sense completed the splendid 
Medicean contribution to the civilization of the 
Renaissance. 
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By J. H. PLUMB — ZE 
The Distressed Statesman, 1761 saat mt ee 


HE CENTRAL PROBLEM Of foreign policy in at his own docks in Rotherhythe. On the other 

"| ightenth-cenur England was this : hand, the great East Anglian merchants, the 
should we be content with a moderate Turners of Lynn, invested their profits from 
prosperity or risk its loss in a gamble for the the wine trade in estates in Norfolk. And for 
trade of the world? The answer was easy to = such men of mixed property the answer to the 
men whose wealth was in land. They wanted question was far from simple. Their cupidity 
peace and a low land-tax. To the enterprising was riven with doubt : either war or peace might 
merchant, with a fortune still to win, the bring them the greater gain. Eighteenth- 
answer was equally simple—war and ashare in century parliaments have been considered 
4 privateer. But most men’s wealth was neither quixotic because, although primarily composed 
in land nor in trade, but in a mixture of both. of landowners, they embarked on aggressive 
Tie Duke of Bedford, one of the greatest land- | commercial wars and voted for large increases 
‘ners, possessed East Indiamen that unloaded in the land-tax. This paradox has been 
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explained by endowing eighteenth-century 
politicians with a capacity to put national needs 
above private gain. A wiser interpretation 
would be that many Members of Parliament 
were incapable of determining their true self- 
interest. Indeed, it was because of this very 
uncertainty that Chatham became so powerful 
a figure in English life. 

Chatham himself had no doubts. He 
believed that England’s moral duty was to 
capture the trade of the world, if need be, by 
war. It is probable that this conviction was 
derived from his grandfather, ‘“‘ Diamond ” 
Pitt, a buccaneering East India merchant who 
began life as an interloper in the Indian trade 
and finished as the Governor of Fort St. George 
at Madras. His wealth and success were the 
result of risks resolutely and aggressively taken. 
A hard-headed, hard-fisted pioneer of trade, 
he knew that in the East enormous fortunes 
were to be won, and could be won easily, if 
English merchants were backed by force from 
home. He was also aware that Englishmen 
were not alone in this race for trade and wealth. 
The French were our rivals, and the prize was 
so great there could be no compromise. War 
alone could decide. These were to be the 
deepest convictions of Chatham’s life. This 
preoccupation with questions of trade is the 
key to his policy ; but equally important for 
an understanding of his career is an appreciation 
of the strangeness of his character. 

From time to time throughout his later life, 
Chatham was insane. He suffered acutely from 
manic-depression. Periods of intense exhilara- 
tion, almost of ecstasy, combined with an 
immense sense of power, would be followed by 
prolonged fits of abject despair in which con- 
tact with other human beings would be intoler- 
able. During these times all work was 
impossible. He isolated himself in his room, 
and his meals were pushed through a hatch. 
But such an affliction was not all loss ; it often 
gave a frenzy, an urgency, a sense of destiny 
to his utterances which had an hypnotic effect 
on his audiences. Apart from his madness, 
Chatham was a difficult character. Except 
within his own family circle, he lacked all 
bonhomie. He was stilted, affected, given to 
gestures of irritating ostentation, as when he 
rode about London in a one-horse chaise to 


mark his poverty, after being dismissed b 
Walpole from his army commission. He was 
all that the convivial, intimate political worl: 
of the eighteenth century found difficult t 
assimilate. The Grenvilles were glad to us 
him as a bogey with which to threaten George 
II and Newcastle ; but even they never relished 
working with him. Yet his very defects in the 
private world of politics were virtues in the eyes 
of the public. The ostentatious purity of h 
public life—he refused the usual perquisites as 
Paymaster-General of the Forces—combined 
as it was with a theatrical truculence and 
independence, endeared him to the hearts of 
those who felt that English politics were 
corrupt and despicable. The idol of the middle- 
class, the ‘“‘ Great Commoner,” he was the 
first politician who both demanded and used 
the approbation of the public to further his own 
political ends. This public notoriety and 
esteem allowed him a freedom of action and 
expression which would have been denied him 
had his power rested solely on a parliamentary 
faction. His position was further strengthened 
because, although nouveau riche, he was not a 
parvenu like Wilkes or Canning ; he was an 
accepted member of aristocratic society, tied 
to it by marriage and by blood, and could not 
easily be excluded from the authority that his 
talents and social standing demanded. 
Chatham entered the House of Commons in 
1735 for the family rotten borough of Old 
Sarum which Governor Pitt had bought with 
his diamond. At once Pitt went into opposition, 
furious opposition, in which the King’s 
Hanoverian interests were denounced with a 
venom, startling even in an age used to un- 
bridled invective. Walpole’s policy of peace 
was ripped to shreds in words which burnt 
themselves into the memory : “‘ When Trade is 
at stake it is your last Retrenchment, you must 
defend it or perish.” “* Sir, Spain knows the 
consequences of a war in America. Whoever 
gains it must prove fatal to her.”” Such an open 
avowal bred its own elation for a war of 
plunder—a war, as Burke afterwards described 
it, that was to be attended with something more 
solid than glory. In the end London got its 
war, but Chatham stayed in the wilderness. 
George II regarded his remarks on Hanover 
as unpardonable. His spare time Chatham 
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t investigating the comparative commercial 
statistics of France and England, and in 
cultivating the merchants of the City against 
thc moment when events should force an entry 
to the royal closet. But he had to wait nearly 
twenty years before he obtained the direction 
of affairs—twenty years spent in and out of 
oflice. His early career was a curious mixture 
of threats and apologetics ; for, ironically 
enough, he was called on now and then to 
deiend the King’s Hanoverian interests. It was 
a career that had gone off at half-cock, ruined 
partly by illness, partly by the desire to please : 
the promise of his volcanic irruption into 
politics seemed to have come to nothing. After 
a series of intrigues and manoeuvres, curiously 
at variance with the stark integrity of purpose 
that both Chatham and the public liked to 
assume was his chief characteristic, he obtained 
supreme Office in 1757, in alliance with the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was to provide both 
the parliamentary majority and the cash to pay 
for the war, of which Chatham was to have the 
sole direction. For the next four years, British 
arms enjoyed a series of victories unprecedented 
since the days of Marlborough. By 1761, 
the French had been routed ‘in Canada, India 
and the West Indies and a monopoly of the 
world’s trade was within our grasp. No prime 
minister, until very recent times, has achieved 
so much in so short a time. His success has 
been variously explained by inspiration, by his 
gift of selecting courageous and resourceful 
men, by revolutionary strategy. Certainly, 
Chatham inspired Wolfe and the others who 
merited his regard ; but his strategy was far 
from revolutionary, except in its range and the 
thoroughness of its application. 

 hroughout the eighteenth century, a school 
of thought, largely Tory, had considered that 
England should avoid using large armies in 
Europe, but should subsidize our allies, and 
confine our military activity to small scale 
continental raids. It was argued that her main 
force should be concentrated in the navy, to be 
used to deny her enemy overseas trade. This 
policy had tremendous advantages for England. 
She had little or no surplus manpower to draw 
on for military purposes and by European 
stendards her army was weak and inefficient, 
whereas her vast shipping resources could be 
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WILLIAM PITT, Earl of Chatham : 
from the studio of W. Hoare, R.A. 


readily utilized in naval warfare. But the argu- 
ment which attracted most support for his 
policy was that the capture of the enemy’s 
trade could be made to pay for the war and to 
show a profit. Of that Chatham was convinced. 
For years he had studied this question in con- 
sultation with his city friends, Cumming, 
Beckford, Vaughan, Hollis and others. As soon 
as he was in power he put this policy into force. 
In 1746, he had come to the conclusion that the 
capture of Quebec would mean the capture of 
the valuable fur and fish trade from France. 
In 1759 Wolfe’s expedition proved him right. 
Similarly he mounted attacks on Dakar (Goree) 
in order to wrest the gum trade from France, 
and, as soon as it was won, ordered explora- 
tions of the interior, and promptly set up a 
Committee of the Board of Trade to determine 
whether the retention of Senegal would be 
commercially profitable. But his greatest coup 
was the capture of the sugar islands of Mar- 





tinique and Guadeloupe. The attacks on these 
islands made some of his city friends appre- 
hensive, for fear that their possession would 
lead to a sugar glut and a fall in price. Pitt 
thought a glut impossible. He was right. 
Within two years of its capture Guadeloupe 
was producing twice as much sugar; the 
expedition had been paid for and a handsome 
profit shown. As his Guildhall monument 
proudly boasts, Chatham increased the wealth 
of his country “‘ by commerce, for the first 
time, united with and made to flourish by war. ” 
This was the true aim of the “blue water 
policy ’—maritime strength translated into 
trade and wealth and power. It was no part of 
his policy to acquire an Empire in the sense of 
vast colonial possessions ; islands and forts at 
strategic focal points of trade were desirable 
but not more, unless necessity compelled it, 
as in Canada. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
by W. Hoare, R.A. 
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Chatham’s war was a triumph whic. 
intoxicated, leading him to call for the destru: - 
tion of Spain as well as France. London w:s 
with him, but the government refused ‘9 
follow. George III had no love for his granc- 
father’s ministers or for their policy. | 
secured half-hearted support from Newcast!>, 
who hated the mounting cost of war and wis 
haunted by the growing fear, particular'y 
amongst the landowners, that such fabulous 
triumphs must inevitably unite the whole of 
Europe against us. That Chatham could have 
viewed with equanimity, but few others shared 
his faith or his vision. He was obliged to resiga. 
All the arguments of common sense were 
against him: any peace would bring down 
taxes ; a reasonable treaty, with large returns 
of captured property, might bring a lasting 
peace, and years of plenty and security. This 
was a Siren’s song that gained eager attention, 
for England had suffered more than twenty 
years of war. Chatham knew it was a dream, 
an illusion: that France, ever’ generously 
treated, would still scheme to regain her 
empire and her trade. In December 1762, in 
the most forceful speech of his career, he 
damned the Treaty of Paris which George III 
and his ministers were eager to sign. All, 
nearly all, that he had won was returned. 
“We retain nothing,” cried Chatham, 
“although we have conquered everything,” 
and in words which afterwards seemed pro- 
phetic he phrased the principles which had 
guided his policy. “‘ France is chiefly, if not 
solely, to be dreaded by us in the light of a 
maritime and commercial power and therefore 
by restoring to her all the valuable West India 
Islands, and by our concessions in the New- 
foundland fishery, we have given her the means 
of recovering her prodigious losses and of 
becoming once more formidable to us at sea.” 
Of course, he was right ; as soon as we were in 
difficulties with the American colonies, France 
attacked. 

From 1761 onwards, Chatham was the most 
formidable statesman in opposition to the 
Crown, for his popularity in the City bordered 
on idolatry which even the disastrous premier- 
ship of 1766 and his elevation to the peeraze 
could not destroy. Fortunately for the gover - 
ment, his kealth grew steadily worse ; he v 
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md during nearly the whole of his second 
od of office. Yet when national tribulation 
»: folly called him out of his retreat, he never 
a ed to make his appearance in Parliament. 
T .en, sick and wasted as he was, his utterances 
ac juired supernatural force and an oracular 
wisdom. His most important interventions 
wre in the great causes of Wilkes and America. 
It was Wilkes’ truculent denunciation of the 
Treaty of Paris in No. 45 of the North Briton 
that had led to his quarrel over general warrants 
with the government and subsequently with 
Parliament over the Middlesex election. 
Aithough Wilkes could in some ways be 
rezarded as a martyr of Chatham’s own cause, 
and although he had the complete support of 
the City of London, Chatham was nevertheless 
circumspect in his attitude ; for he had the 
highest regard for the sovereignty of the Crown 
in Parliament. He thought the actions of the 
Commons inexpedient, but he did not regard 
them as illegal. It was only when the Commons 
ordered the deletion of a judicial decision of a 
court of record of the City of London that 
Chatham’s fury was fully unleashed. This act, 
he denounced as the act of a,mob not a parlia- 
ment ; and his withering criticism helped to 
put an end to the persecution of Wilkes by the 
Commons. 

It was the cause of America which called 
forth his greatest efforts. The same principles 
upon which he had formed his attitude to 
affairs throughout his career are apparent in 
his American policy. He recognized at once 
that the fundamental issue was commercial 
and not constitutional. America, he said, “‘ was 
the fountain of our wealth, the source of our 
Strength, the nursery and basis of our naval 
power’ and “ she has been the great support 
of this country ; she has produced millions ; 
she afforded soldiers and sailors ; she has given 
our manufacturers employment and enriched 
our merchants.” In order to preserve this 
fountain of wealth Chatham was prepared to 
go to any lengths of compromise, short of 
independent sovereignty. He conceded that 
Briiain had every right to regulate America’s 
trace and commerce, but he knew that to do 
so was folly and he was prepared to make any 
concession and even allow America to tax itself, 
so ong as she remained a part of the empire. 
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The Reluctant Harlequin (inspired by 
Prior’s verses) 


He dreaded independence and hated the war. 

* The colonies,” he told the Commons in 
1777, “‘ were too great an object to be grasped 
but in the arms of affection.” And he saw that 
victory would be meaningless. “‘ If you conquer 
them, what then? You cannot make them 
respect you ; you cannot make them buy your 
cloth.” Yet the prospect of defeat was a night- 
mare which haunted his dying days, for 
American independence must, he thought, 
enrich France. He believed America too poor, 
and too untrained in the arts of government, to 
escape the tutelage of a great power—and if not 
Britain’s, then France’s was inevitable. And 
such a contingency must ruin England com- 
mercially. Nor was Chatham’s a lonely voice. 
All the great trading towns believed as he 
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believed, and that is why there was so much 
reluctance to support the war. At the end of a 
great speech against the Stamp Act, the mer- 
chants of London trading to America removed 
the horses from his coach and dragged him 
home. They were not moved by the abstract 
principles of liberty, but by the prospect of 
economic ruin. Chatham might rise to great 
heights of moral fervour in his perorations, but 
the principles of his policy were based four- 
square on profit and loss. 

And yet—herein lies his greatness—his 
attitude to empire was not entirely rapacious. 
There was too much darkness in his own life 
for him not to have sympathy with shame and 
humiliation. He detested the corrupt tyranny 
of the East India Company in Bengal and 
denounced it roundly. Wealth, success, victory 
had their obligations, their moral responsibili- 
ties ; of this he was always conscious, and it 
gave a loftiness to his oratory which a call for 
mere aggression, no matter how fervid, could 
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Chatham and his gout-crutch 


never have achieved. Similarly, his support of 
Wilkes and of America had a moral quality. 
He believed in liberty, not in economic or soci:! 
liberty, but in liberty for men, accepting the 
circumstances of their time, to have life on the:r 
own terms, free from the arbitrary interference 
of government. An attitude of heart and 
mind which always drew a quick response in 
eighteenth-century England. 

His death was as dramatic and as theatrical 
as his life ; for dying, and scarcely able to wali, 
he struggled to the House of Lords to protest 
against the government’s American policy. 
The effort killed him, but it was a fitting end 
to our greatest orator. Neither during his life 
nor afterwards was there question of the great- 
ness of Chatham. Arrogant, affected, megalo- 
maniac, he might be, his contemporaries never- 
theless were aware of his genius ; for he could 
create the sense in all who listened to him that 
he was the mouthpiece of destiny. And 
posterity has known it to be true. 
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The Tinkers 








A Tinkers’ Camp in Lanarkshire 


By NAOMI 


E ALL HAVE TO HAVE something to give 
W us confidence and a decent pride. 
In fact, history is very largely that. 
We have a pride in even the less pleasant deeds 
of our forebears—so long as they are deeds ! 
If people have not got this pride, this myth, 
this secret world, this under-pinning of the 
fabric of reason, they will find life much less 
worth living. But different people get their 
pride in different ways. It is sometimes difficult 
for settled folk to realize that a tinker’s life 
may be worth living. The joys of the open road 
in Scottish weather are not great. An encamp- 
ment has little comfort as we know it. So, for 
the tinkers, pride and myth must be all the 
more potent. 


i 






and their Language 


MITCHISON 


There is a certain pride in just being the 
people of the road, and that is quite genuine. 
And there is pride in being wanted by the 
farmers, in knowing—as many of the tinkers 
know very well—that they work better than 
anyone else and are correspondingly in demand. 
But in the old days they were wanted for more 
than that. They were the carriers of news, 
both local and national. But now that buses 
are frequent, and wireless sets even more so, 
this use is almost gone. Nobody wants horn 
or wooden spoons now, or any of the other 
small household goods which they used to 
make but which are now easy and cheap to 
buy. It is easier to replace a saucepan than to 
get it mended. In one place and another they 
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are beginning to assimilate with their neigh- 
bours, and to wear down the prejudice against 
them of those who consider themselves one 
rung up the social ladder. But to have a secret 
language is a great source of confidence and 
moral build-up, as those who remember their 
own childhood will know well. I hope that no 
tinker families will let this drop or be super- 
seded by the hideous language of the movies ; 
and I believe a study of this language will pose 
a few interesting historical questions. 

It is, of course, partly used by the tinkers 
for talking to one another in hearing of other 
people, to conceal their purpose, but partly 
for no utilitarian reason. It has no grammar 
and consists mostly of substantives, a few 
adjectives and verbs to be used with auxiliaries. 
I am far from any comprehensive knowledge ; 
but my small vocabulary (spelled more or less 
phonetically) will show five kinds of derivation, 
from English cant, from Romany, from Gaelic, 
from Scots and from a kind of children’s 
make-up. The words I know are all Argyll- 
shire, and probably would be the same as the 
Perthshire words. The Galloway tinkers or— 
as it should properly be spelled—tinklers, 
have various other words. Many of them are 
recorded in MacCormick’s “ The Tinkler 
Gypsies.” 

Now, first there are the words of the old 
cant or slang (I have heard some of my tinker 
friends refer to it as gibberish), such as mort 
for woman—kinchin mort for a girl child is 
also used—and prod, a horse, from the eigh- 
teenth century cant word prad, still used by 
circus people. Some of these words were 
probably current in old English speech, at any 
rate the speech of the vulgar, as opposed to the 
courtly southern English speech which, on the 
whole, is what has come down to us. The 
derivations in the Oxford English Dictionary 
and in Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of the 
Underworld are very conjectural, though some- 
times one sees the Latin—the dog Latin—right 
at the back. 

Such words are : 


Girl : dell ‘an old slang word, sixteenth 
century on). 
Dog : buffet (from bufe, cant, sixteenth 


century on—yet thcre is also the 
colloquial Scots children’s word for a 
deg, Bowfie, and bowf or bouf, to 
bark). 








Knife : cutlin (from cuttle, sixteenth 15 
eighteenth century colloquial). 


Fire : glimmer (cant, sixteenth century 
onward). 

Watch : clecka (nineteenth century cant cloc. , 
for a watch, or it might just be ma 
up). 

Shop chova (from chovey, costers’ slan¢, 
nineteenth century). 

Bread : pennam (cant, usually pannam fro: 


seventeenth century on—here the 
Latin derivation is plain). 
Milk : yarrum (cant, sixteenth century on. 


Cheese : cassam (cant, sixteenth century on-- 
here again from Latin caseus. But 
sometimes saum—from what ?). 

Meat or cornie (from nineteenth century cant, 


bacon: carnish, either from Latin carnis or 
Italian carne). 
Something chaet (from cant, seventeenth century 
to sell: on, used for thing or object). 


House : cain (from cant, sixteenth century on, 
but probably in turn from the Eastern 
khan). 

Go: bing (cant, sixteenth century on. 


Used as bing here for come here, but 
bing avree for go away). 

Coat : tug (from cant tog—perhaps from 

toga ?—eighteenth century on). 

We know a good many of these words, 
because during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries there were a good many popular 
books which used them as literary decoration, 
much as American words are used now. But 
they must have had a wide mouth-to-mouth 
circulation among the people of the road, so 
that even a late word like chovey starts from 
London and ends up some fifty years later in 
Argyll. Of course, there are other possible 
derivations. Though Eric Partridge does not 
suggest it, it seems on the cards that chovey 
might be related to the middle English word 
chapfari (from which chaffer) or that bing 
might come from the old Norse verb bua which 
is used for being somewhere. Naturally there 
are a good many pure Romany words, or words 
derived from Romany. Among these are : 


Stockings : hollovas (Romany hoolavas). 
Money: = _lour (Romany lovo). 


Speak : mang (this is also cant, but comes 
from Romany mong: 
beg). 

Man : gadgie (Romany gaujo : a stranger 

Hen: gannie (Romany kauni). 


Now this is all fairly straightforward ; but 
one asks oneself what and where is the connec 
tion. Are these folk with their predominant: 
golden-orange hair (though there are som: 
black ones) and usually rather flat nose 
racially akin to the Romany people in the 
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h? Clearly they have not now got the 


atriarchal structure of the gypsy encampment, 


gh the older women are certainly of more 
tance than they are, for instance, in the 


dinary Highland clachan. They themselves 


to disclam Romany kinship, though 
are interested in books about the Romany 
found Borrow is a popular author to lend 

On the other hand they tend to speak of 
nt lineage, though it is the kings of 
land or Ireland, rather than ef Egypt, that 
feel kinship with. Some of them say they 
he remains of dispossessed Highland clans, 
ibly from the islands. This sounds to me 
mprobable. Most have cousins in Ireland, 
etimes, too, in America. I rather think the 


Tinkers in Galloway 





main clan names may be adopted by people 
who are not really members of the clan or 
family, but have no very special names of their 
own. 

One theory is that the present tinkers are 
descended from various wandering tribes, 
possibly pre-Celtic : people who had still the 
neolithic habit of wandering and had never 
picked up the corn-growing and fertility 
religions of the later people. It may well be 
that the early metal workers were such people, 
wandering from chief to chief in the civiliza- 
tion of the broch builders, two thousand years 
back, surviving invasions and conquests, but 
not surviving the industrial revolution which 
brought their craft secrets to nothing. Perhaps 








the wandering bards were such people, and the 
faas and cairds. They may well have been 
established on the roads long before the 
gypsies themselves came, perhaps in the six- 
teenth century, certainly some generations 
later than they came to England. There has 
been plenty of inter-marriage. The Elliots of 
Minto have a black head on their coat of arms ; 
and when I was a child I was told that this 
commemorated a marriage with “the Queen 
of the Gypsies.” 

When one discusses their speech with them, 
the tinkers sometimes say that it is derived 
from Gaelic. None of the younger Kintyre 
tinkers seems to have any Gaelic himself, and 
the only obvious Gaelic words in their language 
that I have recognized are :— 


Stone : clach. 
Sheep : megget (from the Gaelic meigead: the 
bleating of a sheep or goat). 


We now have a group of words which come 
from the look or use of an object and are rather 
like children’s words. Here are some of them. 





Duck: quacker (but quacking-chaet is the cant 
word for duck). 


Cart: whirlie (from wheel? But to go fo 
hurl is Scots for a ride). 

Tent: wattle (it is normally made on a basi 
willow). 

Bowl: dripler. 

Pot : blackie. 

Basket : rushky or rishky (from rushes ?). 

Foot: trampler. 


There are one or two words which are 
closely related to English. A rabbit is a cowni- ; 
but this may either be coney, which was in use 
up to about two centuries ago both in England 
and Scotland, or the Gaelic coinean. A boy is 
a ged. This may simply be get, which is old 
colloquial, possibly from the Scots word caddy, 
which was in common use throughout Scotland 
and not merely specialized to the game of golf. 
A pot-hook is a cleek, which is quite good 
country English or lowland Scots. Soap is 
sapler, which might come through soaper, as 
dripler for bowl might come from dripper. 
Yet saple is Kintyre dialect for soap. A shawl 
is a plasky, something between the Scots 
(ex-Gaelic) plaidie and the Romany plashta. 
Blankets are coories, from the Scots word 
coorie, meaning to nestle. There are some 
very odd words. A potato is a med. But the 
only cant ned is a guinea. But bagpipes are 
stiumers, and this may be a Shelta (Irish tinker) 
word. 

These words have all coalesced from their 
various sources so as to make a secret speech ; 
and now this speech is dying. More and more 
of the tinkers are settling down. They have, 
perhaps, understood that doing piece-work 
and undercutting the local agricultural labourer 
is not always popular. And many have been 
in the army or navy and seen other ways of life. 
They want to get decent houses like the rest 
of the world, and a modern tinker encampment 
is clean and tidy ; there is a pram or a cot for 
the baby ; the old whirlie may well have been 
replaced by a lorry. And the words will be 
dying out. ‘When you are a citizen like the rest, 
with a steady wage and a vote and money in 
the Savings Bank, you no longer need a secret 
language. You are not against the rest of the 
world ; you go with them to the cinema, and 
you pick up words of the slang which has now 
replaced the old cant. The words die and ' 
history dies with them. 
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BLUE BOOKS 1852 


Selected by Stanley Hyland 


The British Museum 

In 1852, three Parliamentary Papers on the 
Museum were printed. The mest impcrtant, House 
»f Commons Pap: r 557, was a “ Copy of all com- 
munications . . . respecting the enlargement of the 
Museum.” The following are quoted from it. 

The Trustees to the Treasury, December 15, 
1846: “‘ At the present rate of acquisition of 
orinted books, the Library of the Museum... 
will be entirely occupied in the course of three 
or four years from this date.” 

The Trustees to the Treasury, March 20, 
1848 : “‘ The valuable library of Mr. Grenville 
was bequeathed to the Museum at the com- 
mencement of last year. It was impossible to 
provide for its arrangement within the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. . . . Two years from 
now, the Trustees will be at a loss to afford, not 
merely means for a proper arrangement but 
even place of stowage for the stores of literature 
which the ever-increasing activity of the press 
is continually producing.” 

Mr. Panizzi, Department of Printed Books, 
to the Trustees, November 28, 1850: “ The 
want of room takes it out of the power of the 
Trustees to increase the library, as they would, 
no doubt, do were there Space to place the 
books which might be procured.” 

Panizzi to the Trustees, April 10, 1851: 
“It must be evident to the Trustees that delay 
in providing room for books, and consequently 
in the purchase of them, must lead eventually 
to confusion in the department, as well as to 
greater expenditure. . . . But with a sudden 
influx of large masses of books which have 
been long wanting, neither the library nor the 
catalogues can be kept in proper order ; and a 

much larger number of persons must then be 
at once employed than would be requisite if 
things were to proceed at a regular and steady 
ac. 

Panizzi to the Trustees, July 3, 1851: 
“ At the end of the year 1836 the library of 
printed books consisted of 230,000 volumes. 
At the moment it consists of 465,000. During 
the last fifteen years, the library has therefore 

increased at the rate of 16,000 volumes a year 
on an average. Judging from this increase, 
there is room for additional books for two years 
aud a half from the end of 1851.” 

Mr. Gray, Keeper of the Department of 
Zoology, to the Trustees, July §, 1851: “In 

36, the zoological collections occupied 12,745 

ft. In 1851, they occupy 36,600 sq. ft. 


_ 


To arrange the present collections to be 
accessible to the visitors, they would require at 
least 20,000 more.” 


Carpenter of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings said he had acquired 34,643 items between 
1837 ani 1851. Hawkins of the Department of 
Antiquities said his exhibits took up nearly four times 
as much space in 1851 as they did in 1834, adding : 
“Indian, Mexican, Etruscan, etc. antiquities are 
unprovided for.” Other heads of departments 
reported the same overcrowding. 


Panizzi to the Trustees, May 5, 1852: 
“None of the existing parts of the British 
Museum offer such comforts, conveniences and 
advantages as appear absolutely required for a 
proper reading room of such an institution. 
The inconveniences now felt can be completely 
remedied as well as all eventual difficulties 
removed in a short time and at a comparatively 
small cost, by the erection of a suitable building 
in the inner quadrangle which is at present 
useless. 

(A sketch of Panizzi’s proposed reading room, the 


domed room as known now, was printed with the 
Paper.) 


The Trustees supported Panizzi’s plan and 
wrote to the Treasury, Fune §, 1852: “‘ The 
plan formerly submitted to Their Lordships 
would, at a cost of about £250,000, to be 
spread over several years, provide in a manner 
worthy of the country, accommodation not 
only for the rapidly increasing library of the 
Museum but for the collections of antiquities 
and of objects illustrative of Natural History. 
The plan which is now for the first time sub- 
mitted to Their Lordships is in many respects 
less desirable ; but it would, at a cost not 
exceeding £56,000, provide, in the course of 
two years, ample accommodation for readers 
and for all the printed books which are likely 
to be added to the Library in the course of 
many years.” 

The Treasury's Secretary replied to the 
Trustees, Fune 17, 1852: “ My Lords desire 
me to acquaint you that they do not feel them- 
selves justified in sanctioning the adoption of 
the proposed plan, nor in submitting to 
Parliament the proposed vote of £56,000 for 
this purpose during the present session of 
Parliament.” 

(Note : It was two years later that the Treasury 
gave way and Panizzi’s Reading Room went up. 


Twenty years passed before the Natural History 
collection was moved to Kensington.) 
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HEINRICH TREITSCHKE 


” Y WAY OF LOOKING at German 
Mies is not my property alone ; it 
has come to be held by a minority of 

thinking people, and in a hundred years it will 
undoubtedly be the view of the nation.”! 
This was Treitschke’s assessment of his work 
in 1879, a few months after the publication of 
the first volume of his German History in the 
Nineteenth Century. It is, indeed, a just 
estimate of his importance ; for Treitschke 
belongs to that group of nineteenth century 
historians, which includes Macaulay in England 
and Michelet in France, whose view of history 
mirrored the political beliefs of their con- 
temporaries and moulded those of the next few 
generations. Just as, thirty years earlier, young 
Frenchmen were learning republican ideals 
from Michelet at the Collége de France and the 
foundations of the Third Republic were being 
laid, so, in the years after 1870, young Germans 
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were learning from Treitschke the merits of 
the all-powerful State and the beauties of 
Prussian militarism, and thus contributing to 
the origins of two world wars. 

Treitschke was not the first German his- 
torian to praise the virtues of the Prussian 
system and traditions, but his appeal was wider 
than that of his predecessor Droysen, and he 
was a better writer than his elder contemporary 
von Sybel. Moreover, like Macaulay and 
Michelet, Treitschke was not just an academic 
figure. As a university professor he exercised 
a considerable political influence ; and those 
critics of modern British university teaching 
who call on professors to give their students a 
positive message might consider Germany 
the last 150 years, where too many positive 
messages have been delivered from academ 
chairs. He was also an active journalist, and 
for thirteen years a member of the German 














[raperial Parliament. With these claims on his 
tmie—and the necessity of supplementing his 

demic salary by journalism—his great work, 
the German History in the Nineteenth Century, 
remained incomplete. Its five large volumes 
oulv reach the eve of the revolutions of 1848, 
and his other works are comparatively short or 
fragmentary. There are some velumes of 
essays of varying extent and worth, and there is 
a notorious book on political philosophy com- 
pied from notes taken by students at his 
lectures. It is therefore on the German History 
that any consideration of Treitschke as a 
historian must be based. 

Treitschke was above all a contemporary 
historian. And he was a contemporary his- 
torian who set out not just to record but to 
influence events. His models were, as he often 
states, Thucydides and Tacitus. Even in those 
of his essays which deal with the more distant 
past, like the famous essay on the Teutonic 
Order, which has been published separately 
in English as The Origins of Prussianism, 
T papeeonc is concerned to point a lesson for 
the present; even when writing of other 
countries, as in his brilliant essay on Cavour, 
it is the example for Germany that most 
interests him. Indeed, Treitschke did not 
start his academic career as a historian but 
as a political scientist, and political theory and 
political economy were included among his 
courses. He never ceased to lecture on political 
theory, but much of his interest in economics 
and in political institutions became absorbed 
in his plan of writing a large-scale history of 
contemporary Germany that would illustrate 

political problems of his day and point the 
way to their solution through the establish- 
ment of Prussian predominance. The difficulty 
of writing any contemporary history is that 
the subject matter is changing before the 
historian’s eyes. © Treitschke had already 
formed the idea of writing the German History 
in 1862—though on a much smaller scale ; the 
firs: volume appeared in 1879, so that what had 

started as an incitement to action ended 
paean in praise of Prussian achievement, 
which Treitschke’s own propagandist 
ities had in the meantime contributed. 
» Treitschke’s greatest work owes part of 
importance to the fact that it grew out of 
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political experiences common to a whole 
generation. And, indeed, the main interest of 
Treitschke’s life and work lies in his having 
been in many ways the average German of 
his age. 

Treitschke’s character and career seem 
to embody the conflicts and prejudices of the 
generation that saw the achievement of German 
unity. His character showed the typical 
German virtues : he was fiichtig, flzissig, and, 
on suitable occasions, bieder. That is to say, he 
had energy, courage, resilience and honesty, 
an enormous capacity for hard detailed work 
and the ability to enjoy a certain amount of 
hearty student jollification. But he also had 
the characteristic German vices : intolerance, 
ruthlessness, self-centredness and the inability 
to give up a priori beliefs in the light of 
empirical evidence. His good qualities emerge 
at many points in his life. From his early 
youth he was almost completely deaf ; and there 
is something pathetic in the spectacle of the 
student doggedly continuing to attend lectures 
he could not hear, or the middle-aged Deputy 
being present at debates in the Reichstag every 
word of which escaped him. In his later years 
he was also threatened with blindness. He 
bore these disabilities, as he had the loss of his 
young son and his wife’s subsequent break- 
down, with a fortitude that drove him to yet 
more vigorous work in the archives. As a 
student at Bonn, he had been the most popular 
member of his Student Association—a position 
that was demonstrated quantitatively at Christ- 
mas, when the students publicly gave presents 
to those of their friends they most admired. 
As a young lecturer at Leipzig, he attracted 
record audiences ; while in his later years in 
Berlin, as Dr. G. P. Gooch, one of his last 
hearers, records, “‘ his magnetic personality, 
his passionate conviction and his incomparable 
eloquence . . . made him an educative force of 
the first magnitude. ’” 

Yet his defects of character are as marked 
as his virtues. He himself talked frankly of 
his impatience and ruthlessness, which, he 
claimed, unfitted him for married life, though 
he seems to have treated his wife, both before 
and after her mental breakdown, with con- 
siderable tenderness. Often insensitive to the 
feelings of others—as a boy he had made his 























mother complain of his lack of consideration— 
he was very quick to rebuke his friends if he 
thought they did not show enough consideration 
for him, even if he appeared to them to show 
more interest in his own affairs than in theirs. 
But these are common virtues and vices. 
Where Treitschke both inspired and trans- 
cended the German academic figures of his 
day was in his nationalistic passion and the 
ruthlessness with which he was prepared to 
pursue his patriotic ends. Quite literally, 
German patriotism was for him a religion : 
*T have often been filled with deep reverence 
when, in the great tragedy of German history, 
I have seen clearly before my eyes that higher 
dispensation which will not let us be submerged, 
when I recognized above the dust of human 
folly the sublime smile of a divine power which 
knows it will lead us to our good; if the 
development of our nation were only a chain 
of bare coincidences, then life would have no 
attraction for me any more. ”’* It was the sense 
of being involved in German history at a crucial 
period that gave the main impetus to his 
studies, and it was the personal conflicts and 
dilemmas which the political situation pro- 
duced that combined with his temperament 
to make him a representative German of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Heinrich von Treitschke was born in 1834, 
the son of an officer in the army of the King of 
Saxony. The father was as typical of an older 
generation as the son of his. He believed in the 
desirability of maintaining in Germany a 
number of small independent states, each under 
its traditional dynasty and ruled by its tradi- 
tional aristocracy. For him the Prussians were 
the natural enemy, particularly since they had 
been awarded a large area of Saxon territory 
in 1815. As his son grew more and more con- 
vinced of the necessity of Prussian domination 
in Germany and took an active part in the 
political struggle against the small states, the 
effort to reconcile personal affection and 
political conviction became acutely painful. 
Treitschke’s letters to his father reveal a 
relationship that must have existed in many 
families in the small German states ; and, 
when the war of 1866 broke out, it seemed that 
the breach must be complete. General von 
Treitschke had retired from the Saxon army ; 
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but his younger son, also a Saxon officer, was 
wounded at K6niggratz while Heinrich wa; 
writing and speaking on behalf of the Prussians. 
It is a triumph of family affection that relation: 
between Heinrich and his father should have 
been maintained on a reasonably good basis 
until the old man’s death a few months later. 

Each stage of Treitschke’s career increased 
his admiration for Prussia and his belief that 
the Prussian state alone could provide the 
effective machinery for German unification. 
He began his studies with a year, perhaps the 
happiest of his life, at the Prussian university of 
Bonn ; and when, the following year, he went 
to Tubingen, he constantly complained of the 
stagnation and pettiness of life in a small state. 
As a lecturer at Leipzig, he learnt to hate and 
despise Saxon particularism ; in Freiburg, he 
was confirmed in his unremitting hatred for the 
Catholic Church. As Professor in Kiel, he saw 
with how little grace the Schleswigers had 
accepted Prussian rule. In Heidelberg, his 
contempt for the political inefficiency and 
laziness of the South was finally established, 
despite his friendship with many of its political 
leaders and his marriage into a Catholic family 
from Baden. Only one force could compel 
these people to become true Germans—a con- 
quering Prussian army. At the end of 1865 he 
first wrote to Bismarck and obtained permission 
from him to use the Prussian archives ; thence- 
forward he became more and more an official 
Prussian historian whose work aimed at justify- 
ing and consolidating Prussia’s position in a 
united Germany. Meanwhile, his belief in 
liberal institutions gradually disappeared, as 
his mistrust of Bismarck turned to admiration. 
Elected to the Reichstag in 1871 as a National 
Liberal, he became a Conservative when 
Bismarck broke with the Liberals in 1879. 
Here, too, Treitschke’s career is typical of his 
generation. 

*€ T should not like to live in another epoch, ” 
he wrote in 1860. “‘ There is something great 
in the tempestuous progress of this age which 
casually throws overboard things that ten or 
twenty years ago filled every heart with en- 
thusiasm : but it is infinitely difficult in ¢! 
many-sidedness and sudden change of interests 
to attain to that calm and harmonious culture 
which gives life its value.”‘ Certainly 
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Treitschke never achieved it, but the personal 


conflicts and the “ tempestuous progress ” 


find memorable expression in the five volumes 
of his German History. “ My blood is un- 
fortunately too hot for a historian,” he once 
declared. Although he spent more than thirty 
years of his life in detailed and meticulous 
work in the archives of Berlin and the other 
German capitals, history was for him an active 
contribution to the political struggle. “‘ That 
anaemic objectivity which fails to say on which 
side the author’s heart lies is the exact opposite 
of the true historical sense. All great historians 
have openly proclaimed their partisan position ; 
Thucydides is an Athenian, Tacitus an aris- 
tocrat. The main thing is to present the facts 


as completely as one knows how ;; it is left free- 


for everyone, the author included, to pass 
judgments.”* History was more than the 
scholarly transcription of archives : “ Unlike 
Sybel, who only gives extracts from the archives, 
I try to write history.” And, indeed, 
Treitschke’s passion, which at least makes his 
prejudices clear, is perhaps preferable to Sybel’s 
sobriety, which never prevented him from 
omitting those passages in the archives that 
happened to conflict with his personal view. 
Treitschke writes with so much warmth 
and colour that the reader is immediately 
attracted and, thanks to the charm and power 
of his narrative, often overlooks, or even for a 
moment accepts, some of his monstrously 
unfair judgments. In his youth Treitschke had 
wished to be a dramatic poet, and had gone so 
far as to publish some verse ; and a poetic 
imagination is at work in his historical works. 
He had a feeling for landscape and for the 
natural background of historical events that 
gives life, for instance, to his great set battle- 
pieces. His work has an ambitious sweep that 
enabled him to produce a picture, highly 
coloured and convincing, of the cultural as 
well as the political life of an epoch. Above all, 
Treitschke was qualified to perform what he 
himself called “‘ the most attractive task of the 
historian, the drawing of character.” * “‘ The 
more deeply we study history,” he said in one 
of his lectures, ‘‘ the more firmly we shall be 
convinced that it is an academic abstraction to 
speak of the evolution of circumstances. The 
power of personality must be involved. We 
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must not try to construct history. What is 
described by subsequent generations as a 
historic necessity was a combination of favour- 
able and unfavourable circumstances ; but there 
must always have been first the men who could 
take the thing in hand. I should be very far 
from wishing to depreciate the efforts of 
economic history, but they only take into con- 
sideration one side of history. And if the 
impression is conveyed that events take place 
of themselves, the historian is led astray.”’ 
Certainly no reader of the German History will 
complain that there is any failure to emphasize 
the importance of individual men: Prussian 
officials, writers, the rulers of the smaller states, 
heroes like the Freiherr vom Stein or villains 
like Talleyrand, are brilliantly, if often cruelly 
and sometimes unfairly drawn. 

For there is bias and violent, unreasonable 
prejudice on every page of Treitschke’s work. 
In one of his letters, he at once pays tribute 
to the virtue of impartiality and admits his own 
prejudices—at least, some of them. “In 
general, German historical writing is dis- 
tinguished by a very high degree of natural love 
of truth, and I shall thank the Gods if some- 
thing of it has passed into my blood. To say 
nothing of the French, who for the most part 
hardly know what truthfulness is—even the 
English historians are more one-sided than ours. 
Macaulay looks at the whole of world history 
as a Whig, Hume as a Tory. Such reproaches 
cannot be made against our reputable historians. 
. . Real falsification of history appears recently 
only in the Austrian camp. . . . But I intend to 
remain a German and a Protestant, and will 
never praise the un-German catholic despotism 
of the House of Austria.”* The quotation sug- 
gests many of Treitschke’s favourite themes. 
The English are uniformly hypocritical, deceit- 
ful and self-seeking. The French are frivolous, 
immoral and decadent. The Catholic Church 
is the arch-enemy of German unity; the 
Habsburgs are opponents of all true German 
progress. Elsewhere, too, we find the Jews 
subjected to similar condemnation. By his 
acceptance of these generalizations, Treitschke 
was often able to give simplicity and coherence 
to a complicated story. Prussia emerges as the 
embodiment of rectitude and far-sighted wisdom 
—at the cost of ruling out the large part of 
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HEINRICH TREITSCHKE in later life 


German achievement contributed by South 
Germany and Austria. 

Although Treitschke’s prejudices do harm 
to his detailed scholarship and distort his judg- 
ments about the individual German states, it is 
when he is dealing with foreign policy that they 
are most apparent. Treitschke understood 
little of foreign countries, and rapidly forgot 
what he knew if it conflicted with his a priori 
beliefs. For a moment, it is true, on a visit to 
Paris he might be impressed by France and her 
potentialities, and by the fact that Paris was 
livelier and more interesting than a German 
city ; but such an impression was soon for- 
gotten or ignored. He visited England only 
once, and then briefly, at the end of his life ; 
and England for him remained a country whose 
civilization was purely materialist and whose 
government was solely moved by a cunningly 
concealed desire for commercial gain: with 
the result that in his work British policy is often 
made to appear flatteringly ingenious, even 
when it was most muddled. This lack of 
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understanding spoils much of Treitschke 
account of the European situation, so importa 
an element in the earlier volumes which de.| 
with the Napoleonic wars and the foundatic 
of the German Confederation. 

The scale of Treitschke’s work grew wh 
he wrote ; and, as time went on, he found there 
were more and more archives to be examine! 
But, although the German History cannot 
judged as a whole, its five volumes are of great 
as a whole, its five volumes are of great 
value. In England, Treitschke has an evil 
reputation, based on his political theories, and 
the many merits of the German History have 
perhaps been overlooked. The vivid detail, the 
scope of the volumes, with their wealth of 
information not only about Prussia but also 
about the small states, the use of so much 
original material which has never been fully 
exploited since—these alone will send the 
student of modern Germany back to Treitschke. 
But there is a more important reason w! 
he is worth reading. One of the main problems 
facing any student who wishes to understand 
the history of a nation not his own is how 
to absorb that people’s conception of its own 
history. As Treitschke himself wrote: “ He 
who wishes to measure the age of a nation 
should not count the years of its history : he 
will be led more surely to his goal by the deeper 
question, what part of its history is still alive 
in the nation’s soul ?”’® The foreign observer 
must try to assimilate a mass of legend and 
prejudice, as well as authentic historical in- 
formation, if he is to appreciate the influen: 
that a nation’s idea of its own past has upon it 
present. Treitschke’s influence and importanc 
lie in the fact that his views were those which 
majority of Germans, then and now, have tak 
for granted. To read Treitschke, therefore, i 
to increase our understanding of this powerful, 
gifted, imaginative and sometimes terrible 
people. 
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1 Heinrich von Treitschke’s Briefe, Herausgegeben 
von Max Cornicelius, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1913, vol. I 
p. 497; 2G. P. Gooch: Studies in German Histor 
London, 1948, p. 25 ; * Briefe II, p. 96 ; * Briefe 1i, 
p. 69; ° Briefe II, p. 351; * Briefe II, p. 250; 
7 Pol:tik—Ed. Cornicelius, 2 vols. Leipzig, 189 
1900, vol. II, pp. §9-60; * Briefe II, p. 351- 
® Das Deutsche Ordensland Preussen. Ausgewa 
Schriften von Heinrich von Trceitschke, Leipz 
1911, vol. I, p. 48. 
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Russell has remarked, “‘ consists in the fact 
that he made the preaching of democracy 
democratic.”’ That is, he shunned the sonorous 
language of Parliament and affected no refine- 
ments of scholarship—he wrote as the informed 
and thoughtful common man would speak. 
‘No writer,” said Thomas Jefferson, ‘“ has 
exceeded Paine in ease and familiarity of style, 
in perspicuity of expression, happiness of 
elucidation, and in simple and unassuming 
language.” J. M. Robertson’s view was thit 
Paine “‘ found in sincerity the secret of a nobler 
eloquence.” 

Thomas Paine was born in Thetford, in 
1737, his father being a Quaker, a man of high 
principles, a master stay-maker and a small 
farmer. Thomas went to the excellent 
Grammar School until he was thirteen, when 
he was apprenticed to his father’s trade. At the 
age of nineteen, he ran away to sea, but soon 
abandoned it. Practising his trade when he had 
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to, he studied science and read considerably ; 
periodically he was a schoolmaster and some- 
times a preacher. During this period he learned 
the business of excise, and in 1768 settled down 
as an excise officer in Lewes, lodging with a 
Quaker family. Excisemen were never popular 
figures, particularly in a smuggling area ; but 
Paine soon established himself in the good wil] 
of the local people. During the course of his 
work, he quickly recognized that the under- 
payment of excise men was not only an injustice 
but a folly, since men who held positions of 
trust should be beyond temptation. And so he 
spent the winter of 1772-3 writing a petition, 
entitled The Case for the Officers of Excise. 
His colleagues all over the country subscribed 
for a printing of 4,000 copies, of which 1,000 
were reserved for Members of Parliament and 
others. Apart from occasional verse, this 
appears to have been his first piece of serious 
writing. It reveals the beginnings of Paine’s 
admirable clarity of style. Indeed, the case he 
put to the Commissioners was unanswerable— 
except by dismissal, and so an excuse was found 
for terminating his service. But his pamphlet 
had brought him into touch with Dr. Goldsmith 
and other distinguished persons, and eventually, 
through his interest in science, he became 
friendly with Benjamin Franklin. Paine’s 
fighting character is illustrated by the story of 
a discussion on liberty which he had with 
Franklin. ‘Where there is Liberty,” said 
Franklin, “ there is my country.” Many might 
wish that they had said that, but Paine capped 
it with, “‘ Where there is not Liberty, there is 
my country.” The result of this friendship was 
that Franklin gave him an introduction to his 
Philadelphian son-in-law; and on November 30, 
1774, Thomas Paine landed in America. 
Employed at first as a tutor in Philadelphia, 
during January 1775 Paine was engaged to edit 
the Pennsylvania Magazine at a salary of {50 
a year. Each issue contained more and more of 
his work, under various pseudonyms. “ No 
politics ” was his policy, but his articles dealt 
always with controversial subjects such as 
duelling, cruelty to animals, peace, titles, 
marriage, women’s rights and science ; while, 
in another paper, on March 8, 1775, there 
appeared an article of his demanding the 
abolition of negro slavery. This contribution 
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4d a marked effect ; and within five weeks of 
publication the first American Anti-Slavery 


ciety was founded. In the meantime he 
anxiously watched the struggle of the American 
colonists against an unimaginative home govern- 
ment. In April the clashes of arms culminated 
in the so-called Battle of Lexington, and thence- 
forward it was war—on the colonists’ side 
without any definite war aims. So much con- 
fusion and contradiction prevailed that Paine 
vas prompted to sit down and think out the 
problem on paper. The result was Common 
ense, which clarified the American position 
for the Americans : since there was no hope for 
a satisfactory reconciliation, Paine argued, 
separation was the only practical solution—the 
colonists must break away and become an 
independent state. 

Recognizing that sentimental attachment to 
the mother country weakened even the most 
hardened resister to tyranny, and that many in 
high places, or with trading privileges, opposed 
a complete break-away, Paine analysed every 
reason for and against, and then opened his 
case as follows : 


< 
2 
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‘ Perhaps the sentiments Contained in the follow- 
ing pages are not yet sufficiently fashionable to 
procure them general favour ; a long habit of not 
thinking a thing wrong gives it a superficial app« ar- 
ance of being right, and raises at first a formidable 
outcry in defence of custom. But the tumult soon 
subsides. Time makes more converts than 
reason.” 


He next explained his ideas on the “ Origin 
and Design of Government in general,” dealt 
with the English constitution and the state of 
affairs in America, and finally elaborated his 
“ single simple line ” of thought and action. 


‘O ye that love mankind!” he appealed. ‘“‘ Ye 
,at dare oppose not only the tyranny but the 
yrant, stand forth! Every spot of the old world 
overrun with oppression. Freedom hath been 
unted round the globe. Asia and Africa have 
ng expelled her, Europe regards her like a 
ranger, and England hath given her warning to 
epart. O! receive the fugitive, and prepare an 
ylum for mankind ! ” 


} 
~— 


»wards the end, he produced this well-known 
exhortation : 


Let each of us hold out to his neighbour the 
iearty hand of friendship, and unite in drawing a 
ne which, like an act of oblivion, shall bury in 
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forgetfulness every former dissension. Let the 
names of Whig and Tory be extinct ; and let none 
other be heard among us than those of a good 
citizen ; an open and resolute friend ; and a vir- 
tuous supporter of the RIGHTS OF MANKIND 
and of the FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF AMERICA.” 


Except for those whom no argument could 
shift, Paine’s views were accepted by the vast 
majority of Americans, and he succeeded in 
converting to independence those leaders of 
American opinion who had been opposed to a 
break—from Franklin to Washington. In the 
words of General Lee, he “ burst forth upon 
the world like Jove in thunder”—and the 
result was the American Declaration of 
Independence. Common Sense and the 
Declaration were cause and effect. “‘ History,” 
John Adams wrote, “ is to ascribe the revolution 
to Thomas Paine.” ‘“ Whoever wrote the 
Declaration of Independence,” William Cobbett 
maintained, “‘ Thomas Paine was its author.” 
Cobbett’s view has received increasing support ; 
it is generally admitted that Paine must have 
drafted some of the clauses in the Declaration, 
notably the one abolishing Negro slavery, 
which Georgia and South Carolina eliminated ; 
but recently much evidence, tending to estab- 
lish Paine’s actual authorship, has been 
assembled by Joseph Lewis in his book, 
Thomas Paine, Author of the Declaration of 
Independence (1947). It is a remarkable com- 
pilation, and I feel that Lewis has put a con- 
vincing case for Paine’s having drafted the 
Declaration, which was then edited by a com- 
mittee including Franklin, Jefferson and 
Adams—the same John Adams, quoted above, 
whose words might be construed as an oblique 
confirmation. 

After launching Common Sense, Paine 
resigned his editorship and enlisted in the 
Flying Camp, a body of shock troops. Having 
won distinction by his endurance and courage, 
he was appointed A.D.C. to General Nathaniel 
Greene. The war was going badly for the 
Americans; and, during November and 
December 1776, Washington wrote a series of 
letters which reflected the increasingly hopeless 
situation of his armies. “ I am wearied almost 
to death,” he wrote to his brother on November 
9, “with the retrograde motion of things.” 
By December 10, he was confessing that only 
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Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790 


General Lee’s speedy intervention could save 
the situation. On the 13th, General Lee was 
taken prisoner and, on the 17th, Washington 
wrote again to his brother : 


** Your imagination can scarce extend to a situa- 
tion more distressing than mine. Our only 
dependence now is upon the speedy enlistment of 
a new army. If this fails, I think the game will be 
pretty well up....” 


Then, on December 19, 1776, appeared the 
first of Paine’s historic American Crisis papers, 
which he wrote by the camp fire at night. On 
Christmas night Washington was due to make 
a last desperate attack ; and when, on Christmas 
Eve, copies of Paine’s Crisis reached Washing- 
ton, he immediately ordered that it should be 
read out to every section of his army. In the 
words of Paine’s biographer, Moncure Conway, 
“the opening words alone were a_ victory.” 
Half-clad, disheartened and hungry, the soldiers 
of Washington’s army listened to Paine’s 
eloquence : 


‘“* These are the times that try men’s souls. The 


summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, 
this crisis, shrink from the service of his countr 
but he that stands it now, deserves the love an 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, 
not easily conquered ; yet we have this consol] 
tion with us, that the harder the conflict the more 
glorious the triumph ; what we obtain too cheap 
we esteem too lightly ; ’tis dearness only that 
gives its value. Heaven knows how to put a 
proper price upon its goods ; and it would | 
strange indeed if so celestial an article as Freed 
should not be highly rated.” 


Dt DM Chews 


After Washington’s victory at Trenton 
there was a lull in the fighting ; and, at the 
request of all the generals, Paine undertook to 
continue writing his Crisis papers, while still 
serving on Greene’s staff. Each issue dealt with 
a fresh crisis or tackled another problem, and 
helped to maintain the spirit of both troops and 
people. More and more Paine was involved in 
questions of foreign policy, and soon, as Secre- 
tary to the Congress Committee for Foreign 
Affairs, he virtually became America’s first 
Foreign Secretary. 

As the war dragged on, Paine worked pro- 
digiously, and did not put a price on his work. 
But there was always the opposition of unseen 
enemies—probably the slave-owners who feared 
this incorruptible advocate of the rights of the 
coloured people. Nevertheless, the wide range 
of his gifts made him indispensable. America 
needed money ; and, although Paine could not 
manage his own finances, he had unusual gifts 
as a financier and political economist. He had 
suggested that a mission should be dispatched 
to raise a loan in France ; and eventually it was 
decided to send Colonel John Laurens, the 
twenty-six-year-old son of Henry Laurens, 
Congress President, to negotiate with the 
French Government. The young man was 
reluctant to go, but agreed to set out if Paine 
would accompany him. Since Paine knew the 
inner history of the previous efforts to get 
money from France, he readily agreed ; and it 
was fortunate that he did so. He and Laurens 
arrived in March 1781 ; but in a very short time 
the young Colonel’s impetuosity and un- 
diplomatic approach had upset Vergennes, the 
Foreign Minister. Luckily, Paine’s respected 
patron, Benjamin Franklin, was the American 
ambassador ; and no doubt Dr. Franklin im- 
pressed upon the Minister that Mr. Paine was 
the more responsible envoy. At any r: 
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\--gennes was persuaded to appoint another 
nuuister to negotiate with Paine ; and the 
A-erican mission finally achieved its object. 


©; August 25, 1781, the French frigate 
R. olve, with Paine, Laurens and 2,500,000 
li, cs in silver on board, and a convoy ship 
fill-d with clothes and military stores arrived in 
Bo.ton. Paine’s services were never recom- 


pensed, and all the rewards went to Laurens, 
wh» had nearly wrecked the expedition. The 
relief to Washington was great and timely. On 
November 26, Paine wrote to a friend 
in France: ‘ Lord Cornwallis with 7,247 
oficers and men are nabbed nicely in Chesa- 
peake . . . I think the enemy can hardly hold 
out another campaign. . . . The Marquis de la 
Fayette is on the point of setting out for 
France.” On November 28, Washington was 
received by Congress with wild enthusiasm ; 
victory was celebrated throughout the country ; 
but, although Paine was not forgotten in the 
celebrations, he had not the means to take part 
in them. 

(he War of Independence did not officially 
come to an end until 1783 ; but, with the con- 
clusion of hostilities, apart from occasional 
Crisis papers, Paine’s main work for his United 
States was done. He received some belated 
grants from certain states, including partial 
payment of sums due to him ; and, had it not 
been for his mysterious enemies, he would have 
joined Washington’s Cabinet. He did not 
thirst after office, however, being more anxious 
to return to his inventions and to start work on 
the History of the American Revolution, which 
he had promised Franklin to undertake. At this 
time Paine’s outstanding project was a bridge 
of a revolutionary design. Built of cast iron in 
place of wood, it was to be supported by an 
arch in one span, instead of resting on piles. 
Paine hoped that his bridge would be erected 
over the Schuylkill river, where it would have 
been particularly suitable. Large models were 
mace, and various committees appointed to 
consider it; the committees were impressed 
and Franklin approved of the project, but iron- 
founding in America was backward and no 
decision was ever taken. Simultaneously he 
busied himself with minor inventions and 
writing. In 1782, he published his long Letter 
bé Raynal ; in 1783, he wrote his Thoughts 
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Thomas Paine, 1737-1809 


on the Peace; in 1786, there appeared his 
Dissertation on Government, and in 1787, his 
Prospects on the Rubicon. But for the persistent 
interruptions of public life he might well have 
preferred to devote his life to applied science. 
As Edison has testified, Paine’s scientific and 
inventive gifts were very considerable ; and, as 
Conway has said, ““ Every pamphlet he wrote 
was of the nature of an invention.” 

In the meantime, Paine had been corre- 
sponding with his parents and now determined 
that he must see them again. He left America 
on the French packet in April 1787 taking one 
of his bridge models with him ; and fifteen years 
were to pass before he returned. He went first 
to Paris, where he was welcomed by Jefferson, 
who arranged to have Paine’s “ picture taken,” 
and by Lafayette. As the famous Thomas 
Paine, M.A. of Pennsylvania University and a 
member of Franklin’s select Society for 
Political Enquiries, he and his bridge were 
welcomed by the French Academy of Sciences. 


























While the inevitable committee considered the 
bridge, Paine was meeting groups of men 
eminent in philosophy and politics, including 
the King’s principal minister, Cardinal De 
Brienne. With the Cardinal Paine was much 
occupied in devising another kind of bridge— 
a bridge of friendship between France and 
Britain, which he was to submit to Burke. 

When the Academy of Sciences had 
approved the bridge, the model and plans were 
sent on to Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society ; and Paine followed them to 
England, proceeding at once to Thetford, only 
. to find that his father had died a few months 
earlier. His bridge project took him to Rother- 
ham, where a ninety foot model was to be con- 
structed and where he was visited by famous 
engineers. In London, he was féted by Burke, 
Banks, Lansdowne, FitzWilliam, Portland and 
other political personages, who hoped to enlist 
his pen for their cause ; but Paine, though 
always polite, was disconcertingly candid : he 
was more interested in world peace than in 
party politics. Work on the bridge took up 
most of his time ; and, finally, a larger model 
was put in hand, which was about to be erected 
on Paddington Green, when Paine’s attention 
was distracted by the fall of the Bastille. During 
the autumn he visited France and was happy to 
observe the peaceful course of events in the 
“crowned republic.” Since Jefferson had 
returned to America, Paine was regarded as the 
representative of the United States; and 
Lafayette presented him with the Keys of the 
Bastille to deliver to the President. 

The following period of Paine’s life is better 
known than what had gone before. When 
people are asked who Thomas Paine was, most 
will answer that he was the author of The 
Rights of Man. Perhaps his most read work, 
this book was written in answer to Burke’s 
denunciatory Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, 30,000 copies of which were distributed to 
all the Courts of Europe. Paine, who had 
idolized Burke, now felt himself bound to take 
up the challenge. Sitting down at his desk, at 
the Angel Inn, Islington, he started to compose 
The Rights of Man, Part I. When he had 
finished it, te had difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher ; but the book appeared in March 1791 ; 
and the effect was sensational. “ I have got it !” 
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wrote William Godwin, who had secured in 
early copy. “ If this do not cure my cough, it 
a damned perverse mule of a cough... . F 
for the New Jerusalem ! The Millennium! A 
peace and eternal beatitude be unto the sou 
Thomas Paine!” According to Paine’s fric 
and early biographer, Rickman, “ many hi 
dreds of thousands of copies were rapidly sol 
The book was regarded as a veritable decla 
tion of the Rights of Man, rather than a 
mere reply to Burke, and was adopted as j 
Magna Carta by the Constitutional Society 

On his return to Paris, it seemed to Pa 
that all was going more than well ; and the 
Quaker in him responded when, one day in 
May 1791, in the National Assembly he heard 
the gentle Robespierre propose the abolition 
of the death penalty. “‘ Capital punishment,” 
Robespierre declared, “‘ is but a base assassina- 
tion—punishing one crime with another.” 
But Paine’s disillusionment soon began. In the 
early morning of June 21, Lafayette burst into 
Paine’s room and announced, “‘ The birds have 
flown !”—the King and his family had fied. 
In an effort to avert revolutionary chaos, Paine 
founded the Société Republicaine in combina- 
tion with Condorcet, Duchatelet, Brissot and 
Bonneville, and together they issued a manifesto 
with which Paris was placarded. It was a pity 
Paine should at this moment have returned to 
London ; but he was anxious to get on with the 
second part of The Rights of Man, which was 
to include his remarkable blue-print for the 
welfare state. Paine’s influence had become so 
great that official opposition to him in Britain 
was steadily increasing. Pitt confessed to Lady 
Hester Stanhope that Paine was right, adding 
that his views were too dangerous to be allowed 
to triumph. The government, therefore, 
attempted to buy up Paine’s new book from the 
publisher, who was instructed to offer the 
author a four-figure sum for the rights ; but 
Paine saw through their manoeuvre. Notwith 
standing official pressure, which made it 
difficult to find another publisher, the book 
appeared at last in February 1792. Shortly 
afterwards, a summons was issued against the 
publisher ; a week later Paine himself received 
a summons ; and on the same day a royal pro- 
clamation was issued against “ seditious wzit- 
ings.” On June 8 Paine appeared in court, 2nd 
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was greatly disappointed to hear that his case 
had been postponed for six months. 

‘hat same August the French National 
Assembly conferred the title of Citizen of 
France upon Paine, Bentham, Wilberforce, 
Meckintosh, Priestley, Pestalozzi, Klopstock, 
Kosciuszko, Schiller and seven others ; and, in 
September, Paine was elected to the French 
Convention as deputy for three constituencies, 
including Calais. On September 12 he spoke 
at 2 meeting in London, and the next day a 
warrant for his arrest was issued. Believing 
that to establish his innocence he had only to 
put forward his case, Paine himself was over- 
joyed ; but his friends, among them William 
Blake, pressed him to take refuge in France. 
Twenty minutes after his ship had sailed from 
Dover, government officers arrived to arrest 
him. At Calais he was greeted by the Mayor, 
and the whole town came out to greet their 
famous deputy. After a triumphal journey to 
Paris, where he took his seat in the Convention 
amid acclamation, he was appointed to help 
draw up a Constitution, with a committee that 
included Siéyes, Brissot, Barrere, Danton, 
Condorcet and his translater, Lanthenas. 

Meantime, opposition abroad was arousing 
French resentment. Indignation against 
alleged foreign interventionists grew more 
intense and more unreasonable. But Paine 
fought his hardest to counteract the moral 
recession, and his battle with the forces of un- 
reason culminated in his speech opposing the 
execution of the unwise and unwanted Louis. 
Arguing that the Convention had made an 
error in bringing back the King once he had 
abdicated and fled, he pleaded that in mitiga- 
tion of Louis’ offences should be remembered 
his contribution to the cause of American free- 
dom. He begged the deputies not to soil the 
ideals of the Revolution with the King’s blood, 
and proposed that Louis should be detained so 
long as France’s enemies continued the war, 
and that on the cessation of hostilities, he should 
be banished. If the vote had been taken that 
day, the King might have escaped. The pro- 
executionists had twenty-four hours in which 
to counter Paine’s moderation ; a mob was 
organized for the day of voting, and Paine and 
the King lost by 70 votes. 

“arned not to re-appear in the Convention, 


Paine guessed that his days, too, were 
numbered. He retired to Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s old house in the Faubourg St. Denis 
with some of his English friends and disciples, 
and there he was often joined by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, Bonneville, the Brissots and the 
Rolands, and wrote The Age of Reason. The 
first part was completed only a few hours 
before he was arrested and thrown into the 
Luxembourg prison, where he developed a 
painful growth. Robespierre had signed Paine’s 
death warrant ; but, when at last they came to 
take him to the guillotine, either by accident or 
else by the contrivance of a friendly gaoler, the 
guards passed his cell door. Four days later, 
Robespierre himself was executed and the 
Reign of Terror came to an end. 

Eventually, Paine’s old friend James Monroe 
secured his release and took him to the 
American Embassy, where for the next eigh- 
teen months Mrs. Monroe nursed him. He 
was reinstated in the Convention ; and, later, 
Napoleon courted his help, declaring that he 
slept with Paine’s works under his pillow and 
that a statue of gold should be erected to him in 
every city of the world. But Napoleon was not 
convincing. After lingering for some time in 
Paris, Paine returned, in 1802, to his beloved 
America, only to find that the ideals of the 
revolutionary days had disappeared ; except 
by Jefferson and his closest friends he was 
ignored ; the Age of Reason was used to dis- 
credit him and he was even denied his right to 
vote. They were busy years. From the time 
when he left his Luxembourg prison until he 
died in America on June 8, 1809, Paine 
was fighting till the end. He has had many 
memorials, among which might be included the 
Sunderland Bridge, built to his design. A 
stream of biographies have appeared, with such 
significant sub-titles as “‘ America’s God- 
father,” ‘“ The Liberator,” ‘‘ Frfend of Man- 
kind,” ‘‘ Hero and Martyr of Democracy ” 
and “ Author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ;”” but perhaps General Andrew Jackson 
was right when he declared that “ Thomas 
Paine needs no monument made by hands ; he 
has erected a monument in the hearts of all 
lovers of liberty. The Rights of Man will be 
more enduring than all the piles of marble and 
granite that man can erect.” 
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The Vanished Churches 


By GERALD COBB 


London—has always been distinguished 

by its many parish churches. It is the 
chief example—Norwich and York being 
others—of the peculiarly English custom of 
dividing cities into many small parochial units. 
At the Great Fire of 1666, there were 97 
churches within the walls and 10 in the “ Liber- 
ties,’ which together make up the present 
City of London; and this figure of 107 
represents the number of parishes that still 
nominally remain in the City. But 35 Churches 
were not rebuilt after 1666, when 86 were 
burnt out ; and since Wren’s time 25 were 
demolished before 1940, leaving 47! to face 
the raids. Of these 47, 18 were gutted or des- 
troyed in the war, including 15 of Wren’s. 
29 still stand either intact, or, if gutted, capable 
of restoration, including 16 designed by Wren. 
In this article I am concerned with churches 
demolished up to 1940, and with the motives 
that inspired what to us may seem sheer 
vandalism. The first to come down was St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks (Wren 1670-75), by the 
Bank of England, in 1781 ; and its demolition 
is said to have been due to the fear—prompted 
by the Gordon Riots—that the Bank might be 
attacked from the vantage-point of the church 
roof. Even without the riots, St. Christopher’s 
would probably have been swept away ; for, 
as the Bank had bought up almost the entire 

1 One of these is no longer parochial. 


Te CITY OF LONDON—riginally the only 


parish, the church was the only remaining 
obstacle to its expansion. A church with so 
few resident parishioners had to give way to the 
well-stocked Temple of Mammon ; and the 
churchyard was incorporated into the pleasant 
Garden Court still within the precincts of the 
Bank. Fifty years passed before another 
church was pulled down—St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane (Wren 1684-94), which 
obstructed the way to the new London Bridge, 
built farther west than its predecessor and so 
requiring new approaches. This demolition 
took place in 1831, and thereafter a series of 
schemes for destruction have been produced, 
some of them in our own day. The first was 
the Corporation’s proposal in 1833 to remove 
over 20 churches, 13 of which were named. 
This plan was strongly opposed, not only by 
laymen but also by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, who, it seems, 
stipulated that if they consented, an equal 
number of churches should be built in the 
suburbs, apparently at the expense of the 
Corporation. Whereupon the City authorities 
dropped the project. Later, St. Bartholomew- 
by-the-Exchange (Wren 1674-86) and 

Benet Fink (Wren 1670-81) were doomed 
the pretext that they interfered first with 
proposed new road from Moorgate to Lond 
Bridge, and when that was abandoned, wit 
designs for the new Royal Exchange, the o! 
Exchange having been burnt in 1834. They 
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were re-moved respectively in 1841 and 1846.? 

Plans for destruction now began to multiply, 
originating, from now on, in ecclesiastical 
quarters. In 1853, a scheme was put forward 
by the Rector of St. Michael, Wood Street, to 
demolish at least 30 City Churches, among 
them St. Helen, Bishopsgate, St. Mary, 
Aldermary, St. Mary Abchurch and St. Peter, 
Cornhill. This proposal, although too drastic 
to be adopted, seems in the following year to 
have inspired the Bishop of London (C. J. 
Blomfield) to introduce a Bill to Parliament to 
facilitate the union of benefices and demolition 
of unwanted churches, and to promote the 
building of new churches elsewhere—not only 
in London, but also in other “ Cities and 
Market Towns.” This bill provided for the 
sale of the sites of both church and churchyard, 
and denied parishioners any say in the fate of 


2? This date I take from the catalogue of the sale 
of fittings and materials (January and June, 1846), 
trom which it appears that the body of the church 
was then still standing. 





St. Antholin’s, Watling St. 


their church. Though defeated in the House, 
it led to much controversy ; and “in 1859 an 
attempt was made by another City clergyman 
to remove at least twenty churches.”’* In 1860, 
the Union of Benefices Act was, at length, 
passed, which applied to London only and 
provided for the removal of any City church 
considered superfluous, but only if the consent 
of the Patron of the living and the parishioners 
in Vestry were first obtained. Under this Act 
some 21 churches have been demolished and 
one de-parochialized,‘ the 1870’s alone, the 
worst decade, accounting for 9 removals. 

This rapid progress, however, failed to 
satisfy the ecclesiastical authorities ; and a 
number of attempts were made to accelerate 
the rate of destruction. First came two Bilis, 
in 1876 and 1883, which did away with 1! 
necessity for the vestries’ consent, and entrust 


3 Clarke : The City Churches, 1898. 
4 St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, since 1879 the Met 
politan Welsh Church. 
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the disposal of the churches to certain com- 
missioners. The first was to apply to the whole 
country, the second to London only ; both were 
defeated. Then, in the 1890’s, two more 
ttempts were made to reduce the churches : 
in 1894 when 8 were scheduled for removal, 
and in 1899 when Io or more were to go. In 
1898 a remarkable book was published, called 
The City Churches, by H. W. Clarke, a clergy- 
man to whom the subject was as a red rag to a 
ng bull. He collected much valuable data, 
not easily come by elsewhere, relative to popula- 
tion of parishes, attendance at services, paro- 
ial finance (especially the net incomes of the 
mbents), etc., but with the object of demon- 
strating the uselessness of the City Churches— 
or rather, the wastefulness of allowing most of 
them to stand. Mr. Clarke presented a scheme 
for demolishing 35 of them, including St. 
Andrew Undershaft, St. Helen, St. Olave, Hart 
Street, St. Mildred, Bread Street, and as a 
36th he would have liked to add St. Stephen, 
Walbrook. This, of course, was an individual 
effort and probably did little harm, as its 
author’s clerical virulence tended to defeat its 
own object. Finally, in 1919, came the last 
important mass-assault on the City’s Churches, 
when Bishop Winnington-Ingram appointed a 
Commission which recommended the removal 
of 19 City Churches (including 13 by Wren), 
except for 6 towers, considered worthy of 
preservation. This scheme aroused indignant 
opposition and did not pass the Church 
Assembly, but on its revival in a modified form, 
a few years later, it got as far as Parliament. 
The City of London was so moved that the 
Corporation protested at the Bar of the House of 
Commons, and the Bill was thrown out in 1926 
by a large majority. 

Why, it may well be asked, was so much 
animus displayed against harmless and beauti- 
ful buildings ? Let us go back 150 years. In 
1800, the City was still a residential, as well as 
a working, community in which people lived 
over their businesses and on Sundays wor- 
shipped in their numerous, but not too 
humerous, parish churches. But, soon after- 
wards, the drift to the suburbs began. First 
went the rich, and then those of moderate 
incomes. Before the middle of the century, the 
“ Square Mile” was very largely what it is 
tocay, a city of non-resident workers. The 
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All Hallows, Bread St. 


Churches did not keep pace with this nightly 
and week-end exodus, and continued to open 
only on Sundays, when there were few to attend 
them. Most of the incumbents were non- 
resident ; some appointed substitutes, often 
poorly paid, to take the services on their behalf ; 
and in their hands the buildings often grew 
neglected and dirty. From the London City 
Mission Magazine, quoted in the debate on the 
Bill of 1854, we learn that families still living 
in the City were seldom visited by their parish 
clergy, while Mr. R. Phillimore complained 
that such of the poor as wished to attend divine 
service had difficulty in finding seats as most 
of the pews, being appropriated, were locked. 

Dickens, during the year 1860, in the 
Uncommercial Traveller, had some illuminating 
things to say of the City Churches, describing 
the services he attended in these almost for- 
gotten shrines and his curious adventures about 
their locked and neglected churchyards. He 
names no particular church, but in one he 
speaks of “a congregation 14 strong; not 











St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane 


counting an exhausted charity school in a 
gallery, which has dwindled away to four boys 
and two girls. In the porch is a benefaction 
of loaves of bread, which there would seem to 
be nobody left in the exhausted congregation 
to claim. . . . There is an exhausted clerk in a 
brown wig, and two or three exhausted doors 
and windows have been bricked up, and 
the service books are musty, and the pulpit 
cushions are threadbare, and the whole of the 
church furniture is in a very advanced stage of 
exhaustion. We are three old women (habitual), 
two young lovers (accidental), two tradesmen, 
one with a wife and one alone, an aunt and 
nephew, again two girls . . . and three sniggering 
boys. The clergyman is perhaps the chaplain 
of a civic company ; he has the moist and vinous 
look and eke the bulbous boots of one 
acquainted with ’Twenty port... .” 

In the introduction to his privately printed 
Commission Plate of the Churches of the City 
of London (1895), Edwin Freshfield quotes 
from a pamphlet published by his father in 
1883 : “ When I was a lad forty years ago the 
Rector of St. Olave’s, Jewry (Wren 1670-9), 
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lived in his Rectory in Church Court ; but he 
was, I believe, the last Rector who lived there. 
for there has been more than a quarter of a 
century of neglect, and this was the climax, 
The Rev. Dr. Forbes, the last Rector, himself 
non-resident, having permission from the 
Bishop to be absent from England, deputed some 
person to take his duty, who in turn deputed 
this duty to someone else ” (named Murph: 
and he goes on to remark that on 2sth 
November, 1881, the last mentioned was appre- 
hended for stealing books and sentenced to 
months hard labour. “ Is it necessary to say 
that St. Olave’s is practically deserted? But 
where was the Bishop? Where was the is- 
cipline ? Where the Church order ? St. Olave’s 
(he adds) is now doomed to come down.” As 
a further example of lack of discipline, I would 
quote from Hansard, July 6, 1854, reporting 
the debate on the first Union of Benefices Bill. 
“* He had in his hand, Mr. Phillimore observed, 
a letter written by one who had done duty for 
the incumbent of a City parish, in which he 
said that at one church the afternoon service 
was on one occasion performed by locking the 
door and ringing the bell ; while at another 
church, at which his brother preached, the 
sexton once said ‘ There are only ten old women 
waiting to receive the sacrament ; I suppose, 
Sir, you won’t have any ?’.” No doubt, these 
were extreme cases and not all the churches 
were so ill conducted. * Evidently abuses existed, 
but the remedy lay in correcting them, not in 
pulling down the churches. 

Another factor that contributed to the des- 
truction of the City Churches was a general lack 
of appreciation of their architectural qualities. 
The desertion of the City by its resident 
populace coincided with the collapse of archi- 
tectural taste that followed the Greek and early 
Gothic Revivals. Under such influences, lesser 
architects learned to despise the seventeenth 
century ; and, although they acknowledged the 
genius of Wren, they deplored the benighted 
age in which he had lived. In Churches of 


5 Among the more “ live ” churches at this time 
may be mentioned St. Stephen’s, Walbrook under 
the well-known preacher, Dr. Croly (d. 1860), St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, made famous in 1867 at the time 
of the first Lambeth conference, when many colonial 
Bishops preached in the church, and St. Margaret 
Pattens, where the fine choral services were cele- 
brated under the Rector, Rev. J. L. Fish, 1866-1907 
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Lovdon (2 vols., 1838-9), the authors, Godwin 
and Britton, felt obliged to apologize both for 
Wren and for his period; and, while they 
approved of some of his better known works, 
suc’: as St. Paul’s, St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le- 
Bow, had little but criticism for his other 
designs. Thus, of St. Benet Fink, a master- 
picce among Wren’s lesser works, they write 
thar “the tower is dwarfish and devoid of 
beauty . . . surmounted by a dome of in- 
describable form” ; which, in fact, is quite 
untrue—it was simply square on plan : and of 
the oval interior, “the arrangement . . . is 
peculiar. The external walls describe a decagon, 
within which six composite columns form a 
parallel aisle in the centre,* and supports a 
small elliptical cupola. An ill-proportioned 
entablature proceeding from the side wall is 
received on each column. The spaces between 
the columns are arched, as are the East and 
West ends of the aisle, thus forming a series of 
arched recesses round the building which have 
a singular effect. It has been pointed out as a 
fine specimen of its author’s genius, but 
excepting so far as regards the adaptation of 
means to circumstances, we can discover little 
of genius in it. As a whole, the composition is 
crowded and confused, and in the details, there 
is nothing to admire.” Of St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf, one of Wren’s most charming churches, 
they inform us that it “ was built in 1683 from 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, but does 
not offer any distinguishing features of excel- 
lence. .. Of the exterior we are unable to speak 
more favourably than of the interior.” 
in the middle of the century, when the 
Gothic Revival was at its height, Wren’s style 
was under a heavy cloud, for the Cambridge 
Camden Society—consulted by all perspicacious 
incumbents—taught that it was in essence 
pagan; churches of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries should be gothicized if 
that were possible, rebuilt, or better still—if 
they were in the City—pulled down, so that 
the valuable site might be sold and with the 
proceeds a more “ Christian ” church erected 
in the suburbs. 
By clergy and laity alike, this policy of 
robbing Paul to pay Peter was, at the time, 
(his is incorrect—the central pair was more 


widely spaced than those at the east and west ends— 
see plan. 
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St. Michael Bassishaw 


widely advocated, witness a booklet of doggerel 
verses called Our City Churches by T. Lucey, 
1876, of which the following extracts are 
typical : 

All Hallows-the-Great 


The Church itself is in decay, 

As all may see who pass that way ; 

But in as much as few go there, 

And it obstructs the thoroughfare, 

Why not pull it down and build 

A church elsewhere that might be filled ? 


St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf 


This is a church, a dingy pile 

Built throughout of brick and tile... . 
And as to congregation, Oh ! 

There are not twenty ever go. 
Common sense would therefore say, 
Pull it down, it’s had its day. 


From this booklet we learn, however, that at 
least three of the City Churches were well 
attended—St. Matthew, Friday Street, St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, and St. Swithin’s, at 
the last named “ the early lecture being the 
great attraction.”’’ 


7 There were other well-attended churches in the 
City, but being very “high” they fell under the 
author’s disapproval. 
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St. Martin’s, Outwich 


All Hallows, Staining 


Reading Hansard’s account of the debates 
on the 1854 Bill, one is struck by the obvious 
sincerity of Bishop Blomfield and other 
advocates of demolition when they insisted that 
the desperate needs of the churchless suburbs 
should override every other argument. ‘| he 
historical and architectural aspects of the 
question were not once mentioned, apart from 
a single sentence by a Mr. Hadfield, a Dissen‘er, 
who rather uncharitably declared that “ he 
would oppose the Bill, because he wished to 
preserve the noble monuments of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s genius from the grasp and 
cupidity of the prelates of the Established 
Church.” Men of vision, it is true, were never 
wanting to protest against such desecra- 
tion—Edward John Carlos, Thomas Carlyle, 
Holman Hunt, William Morris, Sir G. G. 
Scott and G. E. Street, Gothicists though they 
were, William Macmurdo and many others ; 
but for long they were voices crying in the 
wilderness. Concern for the City Churches, 
nevertheless, developed towards the end of the 
nineteenth century; the City Church and 
Churchyard Protection Society was formed, and 
public opinion awoke to the fact that a rich 
historical and architectural heritage was being 
needlessly frittered away. To this concern 
testifies the list of well-known names attached 
to a petition in 1903 against the destruction of 
All Hallows, Lombard Street (Wren 1686-94).' 
Only in the last fifty years or so have we learnt 
again to appreciate Wren and his legacy of a 
mighty Cathedral accompanied by a retinue 
of half a hundred churches, whose varied and 
beautiful steeples were the first of their kind 
ever seen in England. Demolition, war-damage 
and the emergence of tall buildings have robbed 
the City of London of its nobly towered sky- 
line. But we may hope that modern vandalism 
will make no further inroads. Though the 
policy of the Church of England in 1854, when 
the Gothic Revival was in full swing, remained 


its official policy as late as 1926, the Repori of 
Commission on War-Damaged 


the Bishops’ 
Churches, published in 1946, suggests that the 
ecclesiastical authorities have now acquired a 
far more civilized point of view. 


8 When it was scheduled for removal under the 
Union of Benefices Act—it was saved at that time 
only to be demolished in 1939. 
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LIST OF CITY CHURCHES DEMOLISHED 1781-1940 


Pictures from Charles Clarke 


Christopher, by Wren, 1670-75, demolished 


t. Michael, Crooked Lane, by Wren, 1684-94, 
lished 1831. 
Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, by 
86, demolished 1841. 
Benet Fink, by Wren, 1670-81, demolished 


Wren, 


Benet Gracechurch, by 
olished 1867. 
\1 Hallows Staining, architect unknown, c. 1671, 
lished 1870, medieval tower remains. 
st. Mary Somerset, by Wren, 1686-94, demolished 
. or 71, tower remains. 
t. Mildred Poultry, by Wren, 1670-79, demolished 


Wren, 1681-87, 


st. Martin Outwich, by S. P. Cockerell, 1796-8, 

olished 1874. 

st. James, Duke’s Place, architect unknown, 1622, 

tically rebuilt 1727, demolished 1874. 

St. Antholin, by Wren, 1678-91, demolished 

{ or §, tower, 1875 or 6. 

St. Michael Queenhythe, by W’ren, 
demolished 1876. 

\ll Hallows, Bread Street, by Wren, 1677-87, 
iemolished 1877 or 8. 


1676-87, 








: Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini 


St. Dionis Backchurch, by 
demolished 1878. 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, by Wren, 1681-87, 
demolished 1884. 

St. Olave, Old Jewry, by Wren, 1670-79, demol- 
ished 1887 or 8, tower remains. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, by Wren, 
1683-87, burnt out December, 1886, demolished 
c. 1890. 

All Hallows-the-Great, by Wren, 1677-87, tower 
and north aisle demolished 1876, rest 1894. 

St. Michael, Wood Street, by Wren, 1670-87, 
demolished 1897. 

St. Michael 
demolished 1900. 

St. George, Botolph Lane, by Wren, 1671-79, 
demolished 1904. 

St. Peter-le-Poer, by Jesse Gibson, c. 1789-92, 
demolished 1908. 

St. Alphage, by Sir William Staines, 
demolished 1924, medieval tower remains. 

St. Katharine Coleman, by Horne(?), 
eighteenth century, demolished 1926. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, by Wren, 1686-94, 
demolished 1939, tower rebuilt at Twickenham, 1940. 


Wren, 1670-86, 


Bassishaw, by Wren, 1676-82, 


aa 
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Wren’s Drawing for the Spire of St. Benet, Gracechurch 


by Courtesy of Sir Fohn Soane’s Museum 
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NICHOLAS II 


IMPERIAL VISI° 


diplomatists to concern themselves with 

questions of form and appearance. he 
exchange of ceremonial visits between head. of 
States, still recognized as a useful method of 
proclaiming international friendships, was n ost 
in fashion in the period of alliance-jugg!ing 
which preceded the war of 1914. Often such 
visits could have real significance : as notice to 
the world of changing relationships, as occasions 
for solemn pageantry and popular demonsira- 
tions, or even as opportunities to initiate serious 
negotiations—the exchange of visits in 1903 
between Kins Edward VII and President 
Loubet is ons. of the standard examples of the 
last. But there was a tendency for the visit 
itself to become more important than the inter- 
national friendship it personified ; behind the 
smiling, bowing monarchs the historian dis- 
covers many smaller men, quibbling over form 
as though it were substance, intriguing for 
petty distinctions, and turning solemn gesture 
into farce. 

In 1901 Republican France was the ally of 
Tsarist Russia—a union uncongenial but neces- 
sary to both parties. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister—a man of ability and 
integrity, but often petty and myopic in his 
handling of affairs—was very conscious that 
Russia had become the senior partner ; for 
two years he had been struggling, with some 
success, to even out the advantages of the 
alliance. For a man of his vanity it was frus- 
trating to recognize that much of his achicve- 
ment could, from its nature, not be made 
public. In May 1901, when he had just com- 
pleted a successful mission to St. Petersburg, 
Delcassé found his policy under heavy 
Nationalist criticism on account of two mani- 


[: IS AT ONCE the duty and the vanity of 
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fes\ations by Russia of her hankering after 
g relations with Germany. The Russian 
Ambassador to Germany had attended a 
military review held by Wilhelm II in honour 
of the Tsar’s birthday—at Metz, which all 
good patriots nostalgically regarded as French 
territory. Soon afterwards, Nicholas II 
accepted from the Kaiser an invitation to the 
German Navy’s summer manoeuvres at Danzig, 
failing to see in this cousinly gesture a political 
implication highly disobliging for his allies. 
Delcassé reacted immediately by demanding 
that the Tsar should distribute his favours 
more evenly by attending the French 
manoeuvres also : “‘ the alliance has its rights, 
no less than family ties.” The request was 
rather sharply phrased, and*the Emperor was 
offended by the mistrust implied by this 
attempt to plan his summer holiday for him ; 
six weeks of tactful preparations were neces- 
sary to win him round again. But by the 
beginning of August the Emperor and Empress 
had agreed to visit the summer exercises of the 
French Army and Navy; the decision was 
announced to the Germans with some malice, 
and to Delcassé’s Ambassadors as a great and 
striking proof of the work done for the alliance 
by their Minister. 

The diplomatic victory was won ; the French 
public were duly impressed. Now it remained 
to make practical arrangements which would 
impress Nicholas II. It was a delicate matter 
for M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Republican 
Government, formed to liquidate the Dreyfus 
affair, and bitterly opposed by most of the hier- 
archy of Army and Church, to entertain the 
autocratic sovereign of Holy Russia to military 
and naval reviews. They had to deal, for 
example, with the informal suggestions of two 
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Russian Ministers that the Emperor might be 
made Honorary Colonel of a French regiment, 
to match distinctions he already held in the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Armies. 
Honorary colonelcies were unknown in the 
Republic ; to make an innovation for the sake 
of Nicholas II would have been more congenial 
to the Army and the Nationalist opposition 
than to good Republicans. Finally, the French 
Ambassador pleaded as excuse the Crimean 
battle-honours on the colours of the Zouaves, 
the regiment suggested. There were more 
complications when the Emperor expressed a 
wish to visit Rheims Cathedral. The Govern- 
ment hastily abandoned their plans for a 
solemn reception when the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop refused to let them see the text of the 
formal allocution which he proposed to deliver. 
To avoid the danger that this would be an 
appeal to the Emperor’s conscience against the 
ecclesiastical policy of his ally, the visit to the 
Cathedral was hastily placed on a more in- 
formal basis ; thus, as the British Ambassador 
reported, “enabling the military music to 
drown the words of welcome which the 
Cardinal read to his illustrious guests. ” 

In the matter of Republican standards of 
simplicity and economy, French Ministers were 
more ready to compromise with their principles. 
Delcassé was horrified by the Emperor’s sug- 
gestion that he might stay at the Hotel de Ville 
in Rheims. Instead, the Chateau of Compiégne, 
unused since the time of Napoleon III, was 
prepared to give an Imperial reception ; the 
State depositories of works of art were ran- 
sacked to provide a fitting environment. The 
final review of the military manoeuvres was 
postponed two days in case the Tsar should be 
delayed on his journey. Over 48,000 troops, 











Delcass 


police and others were employed to protect 
the visitors against the numerous Frenchmen 
who would gladly have seen them assassinated ; 
and the Emperor’s public appearances were 
reduced to the minimum. This last decision 
greatly disappointed thousands of sightseers ; 
Compiégne in particular was fantastically over- 
crowded and very short of food. The Times 
told of one English visitor who paid 75 francs 
(£3) for the privilege of sleeping in a bath. 
The plans were made, and the show went on. 
On September 18th the Imperial Yacht reached 
Dunkirk, and the Emperor and Empress were 
greeted on board by President Loubet and 
most of the French Cabinet, affairs in Paris 
having been left in sole charge of Joseph 
Caillaux, the young Finance Ministez. Despite 
equinoctial high winds and seas, which had been 
gloomily foreseen by French diplomatists, the 
naval review passed off successfully. Special 
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travelling to St. Petersburg 


interest was shown in 
submarines. After a landing delayed by 
foreseen tidal problems, a State luncheon 
held ashore ; toasts were exchanged, and 
nuances of their phraseology 


party went straight to a special train—to 
disappointed disgust of most citizens 
Dunkirk—and by evening had reached 
Chateau of Compiegne. September rgth 


spent by the Tsar at the final day of the French 
Army manceuvres, and in his—now inforn 
—visit to Rheims Cathedral. At his request 


next day was passed quietly within the Cha 
There were formal audiences, and in the e 


ing a banquet, where the selection of guest 


caused great heart-burning among the 


ticians, diplomatists and notabilities of P 


French Ministers also had talks with C 
Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Ministe 
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ide the Press with scope for political 
sp culation. Finally, on Saturday, September 
21°: came the grand review of 150,000 French 
troops, including 300 men home from the allied 
force which had been fighting the Boxer rebels 
in “hina. Afterwards, a ceremonial luncheon 
was held on the parade-ground, and more 
Deiphic toasts were proposed. Then the 
Imperial train left for the German frontier, in 
order to spare His Majesty the embarrassments 
of 1 Sunday among his Godless allies. 

for a while the political after-effects 
remained to trouble M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
His left-wing supporters as well as his Socialist 
critics had writhed under the necessity of 
welcoming as an ally the Sovereign who person- 
ified the idea of despotism. There were 
rumours that Millerand, the ex-Socialist 
Minister of Commerce, would resign ; but he 
found it easier to appease his conscience than 
did a Socialist Mayor in the Nord, who dis- 
obeyed the order to decorate his town with 
flags, declaring that he would reserve them till 
“the day when the Russian people shall be 
delivered from the abominable yoke beneath 
which they now have to bend.” The right- 
wing opponents of the Government were dis- 
satisfied for other reasons. The nationalist 
Municipal Council of Paris had approached 
the Emperor directly with an invitation to visit 
the capital during his tour, hoping thus to 
increase their own status in the city, and to 
embarrass the Government. If Nicholas II had 
accepted their invitation, it would have seemed 
a slight to the Ministry ; his refusal was gener- 
ally attributed to their advice, and they were 
attacked for depriving Parisians of a glorious 
spectacle—up to the last moment the city was 
be-flagged in the hope that the Tsar would 
change his mind. To these newly-baited 
opponents on both flanks, it was feared that 
the Government might have to add the ill-will 
of some 200 Senators and Deputies of different 
parties, who had insisted on the right of Parlia- 
ment to be represented at the Dunkirk cere- 
mony. The small steam-boats provided for 
them proved unequal to the heavy weather, 
and the honourable members were “ paraded 


in s'| their undignified misery before the eyes 
of the illustrious passengers on the deck of the 
Im: rial Yacht.” 
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The visit thus added to the Government’s 
domestic difficulties, though it did not cause 
their fall. On Franco-Russian relations its 
effect was purely formal. The newspapers of 
the world commented, speculated and took the 
occasion to make sympathetic or disobliging 
remarks about the alliance, as the case might be. 
But there was no practical result—not even the 
new loan, which cynics said was the price 
France would pay for the honour of the 
Imperial visit. Nothing was added to the work 
Delcassé had already done for the alliance ; 
if anything, France fell a little more deeply into 
Russia’s debt, became a little less able to 
restrain her advance in the Far East. The 
visit was made merely to keep up appearances. 
These are certainly important in international 
relations—provided they are not mistaken for 
reality. 
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artist are illustrated by John Webber’s says the captain, “are as filthy as hog-sties, 
description of how he tried to paint the — everything in them stinking of fish, train-oil 
interior of a Red Indian hut on Vancouver and smoke.” In addition to this, says 
Webber, as he peered through the murk at a 
family totem pole, ‘‘ a man approached with a 
knife in his hand, seemingly displeased. How- 
ever, I took as little notice of him as possible.” 
When the Indian proceeded to hide the totem 
under a mat, Webber offered him a brass 
button off his waistcoat to remove it. Scarcely 
had he settled down to work again when the 
Indian repeated the action and another button 
was sacrificed. So it went on “ until I had 
parted with every single button; when he 
saw that he had completely stripped me I met 
with no further obstruction.” 
From the earliest times, circumnavigators 
had carried with them someone who was 
capable of drawing the silhouettes of coastlines 
and anchorages to supplement the charts of | 
their voyages. On Drake’s voyage, his chap- | 
lain had done the work. On Anson’s, one of 
his lieutenants, Peircy Brett, added to “is 
professional work a number of illustrations of 
places.and people. When the new type of 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS by Francis Cotes scientific expedition began with the voyar.s 
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Tahiti, from a painting by W’. Hodges 


* 


of Cook' and Bougainville* thirty years later, 
it was mecessary to carry artists who could 
portray landscapes and draw pictures of flora 
and fauna, as well as provide the information 
essential to seamen. Cook’s expedition was 
sponsored both by the Royal Society and by 
the Admiralty. Their requirements having been 
satisfied, the taste of the public must also be 
taken into consideration. So Mr. Webber, R.A., 
says Cook of his third voyage, “‘ was pitched 
upon to make our voyages entertaining to the 
generality of readers, as well as instructive to 
the sailor and scholar.” 

‘The easiest way of doing this was to suit the 
book to the preconceived opinions of the age. 
The romantic notion of the Noble Savage was 


aptain James Cook (1728-79) first reached 


Tahiti, accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, during 
an expedition to make an observation of the transit 
of Venus, on April 13, 1769. Killed by the natives 
of Hawaii in a dispute about a stolen ship’s boat. 

suis Antoine de Bougainville (1729-1814), 
alter serving in the Seven Years War and attempting 
to nize the Falkland Islands on behalf of the 
Fr government, visited Tahiti on a voyage round 
th tld a year before Cook. 





one of the received ideas of the time. Rousseau 
had given it currency, and the beauties of 
Tahiti as revealed by Cook appeared to sub- 
stantiate it. When Dr. Hawkesworth, there- 
fore, a practising journalist, was asked to edit 
the journals of Cook and Banks* for publica- 
tion, he deliberately played up to his public, 
thereby falsifying the more objective accounts 
of the voyagers themselves, whose observations 
were not printed for more than a century after 
their deaths. Thus, whereas Cook describes 
the natives of Tierra del Fuego as “ the most 
miserable sett of People as are this day upon 
Earth, ” Hawkesworth deletes the phrase, in 
order to explain how much happier they are 
without European luxuries. When Banks tells 
how Tupia, the Noble Savage he hoped to 
bring back to England, “‘ got most enormously 
drunk” on the King’s birthday, the fact is 
omitted as irreconcilable with the popular ideal. 
In words which anticipate both Diderot and 
Wordsworth, Hawkesworth exclaims that 

Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), naturalist and 


explorcr, accompanied Cook on his voyage round 
the world from 1768 to 1771. 





Hawaiian Dancing Girl, from an engraving 


by F. Webber 
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Omai, from an engraving by W. Hodges. 
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“these people have a knowledge of right : 
wrong from the mere dictates of natu-al 
conscience. We must admit that the chilc is 
happier than the man.” 

Cook himself was self educated. He had 
an exceptionally open mind, and his repcrts 
are more accurate than those of better educa‘ed 
people who viewed the South Seas thro:.zh 
spectacles tinted by the Age of Enlightenment. 
The artists who sailed with him had to contend 
against a vision educated in the classical climate 
of Europe ; and their tendency to confuse the 
Arcadia of ancient Greece with an Even 
populated by Noble Savages, and to blend the 
result with their impressions of the newly- 
discovered Tahiti—that “ Earthly Paradise,” 
“ Elysium,” “ Land of Venus,” as Bougainville 
variously termed it—is the most fascinating 
aspect of their work. As Sir Joseph Banks 
was in charge of the scientific side of the 
expedition, he chose the artists for the First 
Voyage—Alex. Buchan as “ landskip artist,” 
and Sydney Parkinson to draw the plants. The 
former died soon after reaching the Pacific, 
having completed only a few pictures, so that, 
as Banks egotistically complained, “ my aery 
dreams of entertaining my friends in England 
with what I am to see here have vanished.” 
But Parkinson proved an admirable substitute. 
Although his landscapes were in the contem- 
porary taste, when he drew individual plants 
and figures his draughtsmanship is accurate 
and honest. How far he shared the illusion 
of the Noble Savage is shown by his remarks 
on the Tahiteans : “‘ They must be very honest 
among themselves, as every house is without 
any fastening. Locks, bolts and bars are 
peculiar to civilized countries, where their 
moral theory is the best and their moral 
practice too generally of the worst; which 
might induce a celebrated writer to conclude, 
though erroneously, that mankind are neces- 
sarily rendered worse and less happy by 
civilization.” Such people are “what the 
ancient Britons were before their civilization. 
Unhappily for us the athletic constitution of our 
ancestors is not to be found amongst us, being 
enervated by excesses of various kinds.” 
Cook also regarded the islanders as children— 
but they were children, he remarked, “ prodi- 
gious expert” in stealing. 
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irkinson died before the Endeavour re- 
tured home. Banks’ choice for the Second 
Vo ige was no less an artist than Zoffany.' 
Bu: when the captain complained that the 
scic tists’ demand for more space for their 
gear impaired the sailing qualities of the 
Re: lution, the Navy Board agreed to dismantle 
the alterations. Banks resigned in a huff and 
went off to Iceland ; and Zoffany followed his 
patron’s example by retiring to Italy instead 
as Horace Walpole said) of “ going to paint 
naked savages and be scalped with that wild 
man Banks.” 

But some years later Zoffany paid his tribute 
to Cook in a very curious way. In the current 
exhibition at the Royal Academy hangs his 
picture of the antiques collected by his friend 
Towneley, one of the leading cognoscenti of 
the period. Conspicuous among the statues 
is the newly-discovered Discus-thrower, soon 
to become one of the most popular specimens 
of ancient art. Zoffany was evidently much 
impressed by the pose of the figure ; and in 
his unfinished picture of the Death of Captain 
Cook, he translated the Hawaiian assassin 
bending over the prostrate captain—himself in 
the pose of the equally popular Dying Gladiator 
or Dying Gaul—into the figure of the Greek 
athlete. The fact that the Hawaiian headdress 
resembled the heroic helmet of the Greeks 
made the transposition all the easier. To com- 
plete the effect (as Mr. Charles Mitchell has 
shown) he modelled the distorted features of 
the dying explorer on the lines of the tragic 
mask of classical drama. Webber’s picture of 
the same scene shows the figures in the correct 
position. Zoffany, like West when he intro- 
duced a contemplative Cherokee Indian into 
his well-known picture of the Death of General 
Wolfe, prefers to refiect a fashionable ideal 
rather than make any attempt at historical 
verisimilitude. 

The artist who replaced Zoffany on the 
Second Voyage was that much underrated 
painter, William Hodges. In his picture of 
Cook landing at the Friendly Isles, we can see 
how his education in classical landscape under 
Richard Wilson conditioned his view of the 


hhann Zoffany (1733-1810), born at Ratisbon, 
Settid in England during 1758 and became a Royal 
Aca ‘emician ten years later. 









































Maori Warrior, from a drazwi 


by S. Parkinson 


Polynesians. The noble gestures of the men, 
the flowing drapery oi the women, the symbolic 
cornucopia and the putti lurking in the corner, 
carry us back to the familiar skies of Italy. 
But Hodges alone of Cook’s artists succeeded 
in reconciling his functions as official artist 
with the homage due to classical antiquity. In 
his portrait of Omai, the only Noble Savage to 
reach England, he is obviously painting the man 
as he really was ; whereas Reynolds portrayed 
him clothed as an Indian prince, and posed as 
the Apollo Belvidere. 

“Mr. Hodges, that indefatigable gentle- 











From a painting by W. Hodges 
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Easter Island, from a painting by W. Hodges 
Captain Cook landing at the Friendly Islands 
































The Death of Captain Cook, from a painting 
by Fohann Zoffany 


man,’ as Cook called him, alone did justice to 
the exotic scenery of the South Sea, the 
romantic beauty of its inhabitants and the 
exquisite play of sunlight on the amethyst 
peaks and glittering pools of the tropical islands. 
When faced with altogether alien shapes, such 
as the mysterious statues of Easter Island— 
forms that could not be digested by a classically 
trained vision—the originality of his imagination 
enabled him to paint extraordinarily modern, 
even surrealist, compositions of skulls, bones, 
rocks and statues seen against a purple Pacific 
sky. In the Antarctic, the play of light on vast 
ficids of ice led him away from Wilson towards 
the more impressionist technique of Turner. 
There is nothing stylized about these eerie 
pictures, in which the claims of the documen- 


tary and the 
reconciled. 

Webber, the artist of the last voyage, was a 
more ordinary painter, who had not the same 
opportunities of romanticizing the Polynesians. 
It is true that he manages to achieve an 
Angelica Kauffmann effect in his pictures of 
Hawaiian dancing girls; but the grotesque 
appearance cf Red Indians and Eskimos led 
him far away from the classical conception of 
the Noble Savage. An interior at Nootka Sound 
was by no means the same thing as the sunny 
Elysium of Tahiti. It was left to Zoffany to 
raise his reportage to a heroic level, and to 
De Loutherbourg to use his sketches for the 
scenery of a grand romantic opera entitled 
Omai, or A Trip Round the World. 


picturesque are admirably 


Last seven illustrations by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum 








HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


March 22, 1765 
THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

The costs of protecting the vast, unsettled western 
territories of the American Colonies had led the 
government in London in 1763 to pass the Molasses 
Act, by which a duty of 6d. a gallon was imposed on 
molasses imported into America from the French 
and Spanish Caribbean possessions. This duty was 
greatly resented by the American merchants. When, 
in the following year, George Grenville also proposed 
the Stamp Act, by which a revenue stamp was to be 
affixed to “‘ newspapers, pamphlets, advertisements, 
liquor-licences and other papers,” at the expense of 
the owners of these documents, vehement agitation, 
encouraged by the newspaper-owners and abetted by 
the merchants, at once broke out. Grenville himself 
invited the Agents of the Colonies to suggest some 
other plan for raising revenue, and deferred the 
Stamp Act for a year. 

It was then that the Colonists raised the question 
of the right of Parliament to impose internal taxation 
on the Colonies. External taxation, “ port duties ” 
and “import duties,” however, were accepted as 
being within the province of Parliament. ‘ The 
laying of duties to regulate commerce,” said Franklin, 
““was never disputed.” Grenville, for want of 
alternatives, decided to go ahead with his policy, and 
the Stamp Act received the Royal Assent on March 
22, 1765, to come into operation on November I. 
Merchants on both sides of the Atlantic were loud 
in protest, and angry mobs in New England, urged 
on by Samuel Adams, resorted to violence. In 
October, nine Colonies sent representatives to a 
Resistance Meeting at New York, and the right of 
Parliament to tax the Colonies without their consent 
was condemned. The Stamp Act was repealed the 
following year ; this marked, however, not the end, 
but the beginning of the American Revolution. 


March 28, 1867 


THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT 


Two powerful motives prompted the confederation 
of Canada: fear of aggressive action by the United 
States, and a desire to reconcile the rivalries of 
English settlers and French Canadians by the 
creation of an over-riding authority. All Canadians 
were also anxious for the extension of com- 
munications both to the West Coast and to the 
Maritime Provinces in the East. 

Matters were brought to a head by the outbreak 
of the American Civil War, when the Northerners 
threatened action against the Canadian authorities 
because of their sympathies with the South, and 
eventually abrogated the Reciprocity Treaty of 1856. 
For some time the Maritime Provinces had been 
taking the lead in the movement towards federation, 
and in September, 1844, representatives of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
met in conference at Charlottetown. They were 
joined by a delegation from the Province of Canada, 


and it was arranged to hold a further meeting at 
Quebec in October. The Quebec Conferc ice 
decided in favour of a federal union. Influences by 
the example of the United States, the delegate. at 
Quebec proposed that the Upper House in the ew 
Federation should be representative equally of the 
two Canadas and the three Maritime Provinces, 
which were to be regarded as one section. Min.iful 
of the dangers arising from questions of “ States’ 
Rights,” they agreed that the Lower. House should 
be elected on the basis of population, but thai all 


Powers not specifically allotted to provincial legis- 
latures should be dealt with by the Central 
Government. ‘Two years passed before these 


decisions were implemented by all the Provincial 
Legislatures. Newfoundland refused to accept; 
but as soon as New Brunswick had voted in favour of 
the proposals, the Imperial Government agreed to 
embody the provisions in an act of the Imperial 
Parliament. Accordingly, the British North America 
Act was introduced early in 1867 and received the 
Royal Assent on March 28, 1867. The only alteration 
which the Imperial Government made was t 
substitute “The Dominion of Canada” for the 
* Kingdom of Canada,” as originally proposed. On 
May 22, 1867, a Proclamation was issued declaring 
that “‘ On and after the 1st July, 1867, the Provinces 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, shall 
form and be one Dominion under the name of 
Canada.” 


March, 1791 


FOUNDATION OF SIERRA LEONE 


In 1787 a Society was founded by two Quakers 
Granville Sharp and Thomas Clarkson, to advocate 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. The Society found 
a whole-hearted supporter in William Wilberforce, 
who was advised by Pitt to raise the question in 
Parliament. Pitt himself gave notice of a motion on 
the subject in 1788, but his intentions were frustrated 
The immediate problem, however, was what should 
be done for slaves who had already secured their 
freedom, either under the famous Judgment of Chief 
Justice Mansfield in 1772 in the case of the negro 
James Sommersett, that “ Slavery in England is 
illegal,” or who had been taken by the Loyalists from 
the United States to Canada. Accordingly a settle- 
ment was made at Freetown, Sierra Leone, in 1788. 
One thousand negroes, who had gone with their 
masters to New Brunswick, were now repatriated to 
Africa, which, it was hoped, would become “ more 
lucrative as a vent for manufactures than as a nursery 
for slaves.” 

Three years later, in March 1791, a Charter ot 
Incorporation was granted to the Society, anc tor 
several years large sums of money were voted by 
Parliament to assist it. In 1806 the Slave Trade 
was declared illegal ; in the following year all rights 
were transferred from the Company to the Crown, 
and Sierra Leone, as a Crown Colony, became the 
headquarters in the campaign which was now to be 
ceaselessly waged against the slavers of other nations. 
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gO OK REVIEWS 
NAPOLEON 


‘LEON AND THE DARDANELLES. By Vernon 
Puryear. (University of California Press, 
as1. Cambridge University Press, 37s. 6d.) 
he place of the Ottoman Empire in the 
N.poleonic Wars is a great theme in its own 
t, but it is also part of a greater theme, that 
he ‘‘ Eastern Question,” which became 
urcent in the eighteenth century and was to 
battle diplomacy throughout the nineteenth. 
A diversity of interests and potential dangers, 
which affected in one way or another all the 
Great Powers of Europe and many of the 
smaller ones, found a common factor in the 
stion of the future of Constantinople and 
Dardanelles. The background was vast : 
t included the slow decay of Turkish power, 
the beginnings of national consciousness among 
the European subjects of the Porte, the advance 
of Russia towards the Black Sea coasts, the 
interests of Austria in the territory through 
which the Danube flowed, the desire of the 
French to rebuild their influence in the Near 
and Middle East, and the determination of the 
British to safeguard the overland route to India, 
ind their markets and naval position in the 
\iediterranean and the Levant. 
Napoleon’s own policy towards the Turkish 
Empire was, in part, inherited from the ancien 
ime (as was the design of his expedition to 
Egypt in 1798), but was always, like his policies 
everywhere, modified by military needs. In 
1806 and 1807, the period to which Professor 
Puryear gives most attention, his Turkish plans 
were an appendage to his military strategy. 
General Sébastiani, his ambassador to the 
Porte, had been instructed to bring Turkey 
peacefully into the French orbit, to insist that 
France had no intention of partitioning Turkey, 
and to exclude British influence so far as he 
could. During the latter part of 1806, when 
Napoleon, having smashed the Prussians at 
Jena and Auerstadt and in the pursuit that 
followed, faced the Russians in the Polish snow 
mud, the French did their best to bring 
Turkey into the war against Russia. A hostile 
'urkey would tie down Russian troops in 
davia and Wallachia, and prevent the 
ians from readily reinforcing their northern 
ies from the south. The same reasoning 
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AND THE DARDANELLES 


underlay the mission on which Napoleon sent 
General Gardane to Persia. 

The Ottoman Empire, in fact, declared war 
on Russia in December, 1806. In February, 
1807, a British naval squadron under Admiral 
Duckworth forced a passage through the 
Dardanelles and anchored off Constantinople, 
but being unable without land forces to over- 


awe the Turks, was forced to withdraw, 
humiliated and under fire. Turkey, at this 
point, seemed firmly within the French 


** system”. 

In June, after the French victory at Tilsit, 
Alexander and Napoleon met in apparent 
amity, and signed a treaty of friendship on 
7th July. -The reasons which impelled both 
Napoleon and Alexander to seek a peace at that 
moment have been analysed by Professor 
Butterfield ; expediency moved each of them. 
Napoleon now threw over the Turks, and 
dangled ideas of a partition of the Ottoman 
Empire before Alexander. It is extremely 
doubtful whether these proposals were ever 
sincere ; it is more likely that they were 
intended to engage Russian attention while 
Napoleon moved elsewhere. Indeed, the cele- 
brated letter to the Tsar of February, 1808, in 
which Napoleon proposed a partition of 
Turkey and a joint Franco-Russian overland 
expedition to India (which, as the Russians 
knew perfectly well, was not militarily possible), 
was probably designed to give the Russians 
hopes of possible gains in the Balkans while 
Napoleon himself was dethroning the Spanish 
Bourbons. In fact, as Napoleon repeated over 
and over again, a partition of the Turkish 
Empire would benefit Russia and England more 
than France ; in particular, he had never any 
intention of allowing the Russians to occupy 


Constantinople. To suggest, therefore, as 
Professor Puryear does, that by refusing 
Russian offers of compensation elsewhere 


Napoleon missed a chance of making the 
arrangement of Tilsit into a permanent alliance 
is to miss the whole point of Franco-Russian 
relations. 

““Napoleon’s policies for the Near East,” 
says Professor Puryear, “ accounted in great 
part for the ultimate collapse of his imposing 
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empire.” To prove this contention, he relies upon 
the failure of Caulaincourt’s negotiations with the 
Russians over the Straits. “‘ It may be suggested that 
Napoleon’s inability or unwillingness to concede 
both (the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles) to Russia 
caused the ultimate failure of his empire. Because 
Napoleon refused Russia compensation at both 
Straits, the India bubble burst. As the eventual 
consequence, moreover, Russia did not co-operate 
effectively in Napoleon’s policies thereafter, either 
against Austria, in 1809, or against the continentally 
blockaded British.” 

This is an astonishing conclusion, which begs a 
host of questions. Professor Puryear has come to it 
after studying, practically exclusively, one kind of 
evidence. He has examined in great detail a number 
of unpublished papers in the diplomatic and consular 
archives of Paris, London, Vienna and Berlin. His 
book shows that there is a good deal of truth in the 
criticism that, of all forms of historical evidence, 
diplomatic documents by themselves are the most 
misleading. They are especially misleading where 
they concern Napoleon, who looked on diplomacy, 
at all times, as a tool of strategy. There were many 
reasons for the collapse of the Grand Empire, most 
of them arising from Napoleon’s own character, but 
his Near Eastern schemes have very little importance 
when viewed against the whole background. It may 
be argued that Alexander, having hoped for easy 
pickings in the Balkans as a consequence of Tilsit, 
turned against the French when he discovered (as 
men so unwarlike as Addington and Charles James 
Fox had discovered) that Napoleon interpreted 
treaties to his own exclusive advantage. But there 
is a great difference between arguing that it was 
almost as dangerous to be Napoleon’s friend as his 
enemy, and that the Grand Empire would have been 
preserved had Napoleon carried out a plan which 
never had any reality, except on paper. This book 
is an example of the inadequacy of diplomatic history, 
at its narrowest, as a guide or as an interpretation. 

G. H. L. LE May. 


THE CONFIDENCE TRICK 


THE PRICE OF REVOLUTION. By D. W. Brogan 

(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

In 1941 Professor Brogan gave expression to 
““ some reflections on foreign affairs ” under the title 
of Is Innocence Enough? The thesis of the book 
was more popular at the time it was written than 
by the time it was published, since between the two 
events there had occurred the Nazi attack upon the 
Soviet Union. The main thesis, in a word, was that 
of “the Communist illusion, trap or confidence 
trick ’—their success in convincing the Western 
intelligentsia of the merits of the U.S.S.R. and the 
wisdom of the Comintern. Since 1941 Western 
attitudes to Communism and the U.S.S.R. have 
undergone a bewildering transformation. But eleven 
years later Professor Brogan’s thesis (to which, 
incidentally, he adhered while other prophets veered 
like weathercocks) remains as valid as ever. It has 
become, indeed, even more applicable, and events 
since Stalingrad provide such a wealth of con- 
firmation and illustration that they merit a full 
analysis in the light of his argument. 
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In The Price of Revolution this has been 1e, 
The exposure and the indictment have been bre: zht 
up to date. They are suffused now with a | -en 
awareness of the seriousness of the Comm jist 
threat ; the confidence trickster who confront: us 
is also a ganster who will shoot to kill. But - is 
Professor Brogan’s continuing contention hat 
Marxist theology, secret police, purges and del. jon 
involve blunders, waste and confusion for those «ho 
practise them, as well as blood and sacrifices for 
those who resist them. 

If this were all that this allusive and sugge: ‘ive 
volume contained, it would still be an accep:ible 
tract for the times. But consideration of the ( \m- 
munist revolution has led Professor Brogan on 3 
consideration of revolution in general—its ap-al, 
its cost, its origins. Here the tract broadens into 
an historical analysis, with a recognition that the 
‘** idea of revolution’ can be further antedated— ir 
owes much indeed to Locke and Jefferson—and that 
the forces making for revolution would retain their 
potency if the Communist Manifesto had never been 
written—they are the offspring of Adam Smith, 
James Watt and Commodore Perry. So the per- 
spective widens to include the impact of the West 


on the East and the relations between “ advanced 
civilizations ”’ and “ under-developed territories.” 
Moreover, since the United States was the first great 


revolutionary nation and is to-day a world force no 
less dynamic than the U.S.S.R. (and also, one must 
add, because this is a book by Professor Brogan 
there is a chapter on “‘ The United States and the 
World ” in which the evolution of American attitudes 
to revolutions, Jeffersonian, industrial and Marxist, 
is traced with the wit, pungency and realism which 
one would expect. 

Honesty compels the admission that the parts of 
The Price of Revolution do not fit into a tidy, 
coherent whole. An attitude of mind, not an articu- 
lated thesis, is what gives the book its unity. Richness 
brims over, into footnotes, sallies, wisecracks. [ess 
learning would make cosier reading ; less profita 
reading, too. A greater degree of construction 
would make the argument look more intellectually 
impressive. It is very doubtful whether it would 
make it any truer to the facts of life in a very untidy 
world. 

H. G. NICHOLA 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN RELATIONS 


AUSTRIA AND GREAT BRITAIN, 1908-1914. By A 
Pribram. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
Anyone who has read Pribram’s Ford Lectures 

on England and the International Policy of 

Great Powers is bound to be disappointed with 

present volume. Professor Pribram had in mi 

the completion of his history of the diplomatic 

relations between Great Britain and Austria- 

Hungary, which he had already traced down to the 

end of the Napoleonic Wars. Unfortunately, 

exile from Vienna by the Nazis and his advanced 
age forced him to abandon this design. All thai is 
left is three chapters dealing with the Balkan cries 
of 1908-1914, prefaced by a survey in less than si 
pages of Anglo-Austrian relations over seven < 
turies, and a series of portraits of the monarchs 
statesmen of Great Britain and the Hapsb 
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BO. < REVIEWS—continued 


M hy on the eve of the Great War which are 
m -emarkable for their charity than for their 
uon. 


as) 


fessor Pribram, who for many years held the 
& f History at Vienna, had a masterly knowledge 
of documentary material illustrating diplomatic 
re 1s before the War, and this is shown to 
ige in the three chapters which form the sub- 
of the present work. Briefly, it may be said 
> thinks Austria had a better case over the 
ition of Bosnia-Herzegovina than the British 
: iment was prepared to admit or than his- 
. have recognized since. He gives Grey, how- 
all credit for preserving the peace of Europe 
time of the Balkan Wars, while in the final 
cr 1e does not attempt to conceal that the Vienna 
Government had decided to attack Serbia, whether 
Bi ie accepted the ultimatum or not, and even 
rian action led to war with Russia. 
e argument is lucidly and dispassionately set 
( sut Professor Pribram limits himself almost 
entirely to a summary of the published diplomatic 
documents. The question of the relationship of the 
n policy of the Hapsburg Monarchy to its 
rnal problems is only glanced at, while the 
parallel question of the influence of public opinion 
in Great Britain on the conduct of foreign affairs 
is illustrated by no more than a few quotations from 
the London Press. This is a loss, for, as he showed 


np ow & 


in his Ford Lectures, Pribram had the breadth of 
mind to handle the major issues of international 
politics, as well as the scholarship to master a mass 


of detailed evidence. Moreover, as he himself admits, 
Anglo-Austrian relations at this time were of only 
secondary importance, overshadowed by the critical 
relationships between London and Berlin on the 
one hand, and between Vienna and St. Petersburg 
on the other. Unless it is at every stage related to 
these major themes, the history of the diplomatic 
exchanges between London and Vienna must 
necessarily present an incomplete and sometimes 
misleading pattern. 

Professor Pribram’s reputation was already solidly 
established before his death at an age of over eighty, 


and his translator gives a brief but moving portrait 
of him as a great teacher in his foreword. It is all the 
more sad therefore to record that his final project, 
inevitably in view of its very limited scope, falls 
delow the rest of his work in general interest. 


ALAN BULLOCK. 


ROMANTIC HERO 


MONTROSE. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins’ Brief 
7s. 6d.) 

ere can be little room for leisurely discussion 
in a biography limited to fewer than 150 pages, and 
probably this restriction on space was partly instru- 
mental in deciding Miss Wedgwood to stick to the 
tradivonal portrait of Montrose. Her vivid and 
engaging narrative is in the direct line of descent 
tr Vishart and Gordon, from Scott, Napier and 
Aytcun, and from John Buchan. It is at its best in 
it ft and lucid summary of Montrose’s year of 

2S in 1644-5, and despite its brevity succeeds 
acn rably in conveying all the courage, the superb 
g iiship, and the rersonal charm of its hero. 


weakness of this kind of portrait is that by 





being all high colours, without shadows, it leaves the 
reader without any explanation of the hostility of the 
Estates and of the Church of Scotland—they, after 
all, did represent Scottish public opinion—which 
brought Montrose to his tragic end, except down- 
right malevolence. But it is only in fiction that all 
the virtue is on one side, or one side is wholly 
virtuous. The reasons why Montrose was treated as 
a public enemy are well known. He had levied war 
against his own countrymen, of whom he killed 
several thousands ; he had brought in a horde of 
Irish savages to do so; and he had put two royal 
burghs to the sack. Incidentally, he was the first 
commander of the Civil War to stable his horses in a 
church. 

Montrose is a much more interesting character if 
his weaknesses are admitted and balanced against his 
great qualities, as in A. A. W. Ramsay’s brilliant 
essay in Challenge to the Highlander. Miss Wedg- 
wood does hint that he had vanity, and she quotes, 
though without comment, his extraordinary despatch 
to King Charles after Inverlochy, as naive as it was 
complacent. She mentions, too, the indirect evidence 
that all his charm could not keep the love of his wife. 
But she does not consider whether in him romance 
took the place of political judgment, and whether 
““ great attempts, heroic ventures”? beckoned him 
as ends in themselves, blinding him to the question 
of whose interest they served. 

Similarly, Argyll, who, Miss Wedgwood bleakly 
observes, “‘ was, in his own way, a deeply religious 
man,’ was a more interesting character and a far 
greater personality than his use merely as a foil to 
Montrose’s brilliance conveys. Miss Wedgwood 
cannot have studied his biography, though it is one 
of the chief clues to a tangled period, or she would 
not describe his execution merely as “* long-deferred 
vengeance ”’ when it was in fact the essential pre- 
liminary to Charles II’s re-imposition of Episcopacy 
on Scotland—by a decree of the Privy Council. But 
short books must often take short views ; and such 
is the romantic view, which simplifies the subject by 
leaving out the facts that get in the way. 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 


IN THE LEFT CENTRE 


A. J. MUNDELLA, 1825-1897: THE LIBERAL BACK- 
GROUND TO THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By W. H. G. 
Armytage. (Ernest Benn. 30s.) 

“* He represents only vaguely and faintly the new 
order to which the old is rapidly giving way.” Mr. 
Armytage is quoting Justin McCarthy, who goes on 
to describe A. J. Mundella as “‘ an example of the 
rapidly decreasing section of what may be called the 
left centre of the Liberal Party.”’ This was in 1885, 
just before Mundella became a devoted Gladstonian ; 
and it is a better description of him than Mr. 
Armytage’s own claim that he was “ the pre-eminent 
Lib.-Lab. of his generation.” The awkward sub- 
title of the book does not mean that it throws much 
light on the Labour movement. (Perhaps there is no 
sale these days for books merely about Liberals.) 
But the story of the rise to the second rank in Liberal 
politics of a self-made manufacturer with a foreign 
name and a nose that was the delight of cartoonists 
is worth telling for its own sake: Victorian England 
was the home of good causes and good business ; 
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and much of its political history depends o: 
intricate connections between the two. They 
be analysed in terms more realistic than either 
idealism or bourgeois hypocrisy and self-dece; 
Mr. Armytage has excellent materials to cont: 
to this analysis. Mundella as a young man ad 
two “ causes ”’—education, and industrial ar 
tion. Both made for harmony and content! 
both would help British textiles to beat f 
competition. “ The working classes would be 
more responsible . . . less criminal, less subject 
debauching effects of an urban environment. 
an organizer of movements, and afterwards 
member of Gladstone’s ministries, he did mu 
both his causes. Victorian buildings overcr 
by a moderu school population—and perhay 
much of what goes on within them—proclai 
unhappy contrast between Mundella’s achieve: 
and those of later generations ; and though lit 
his practical work for arbitration survived, h 
right in thinking that some day Trade Union 
employers would collaborate in preserving ind 
peace. 

The abundant sources of information have 
found not only in official and public papers, | 
the private correspondence, notably the lett 
his ally and confidant Robert Leader, which Sh 
University has recently acquired. Mr. Arn 
has used the material well. The book is writte: 
thrown together from. industrious transcript 
card-indexes. 
austerely, relevant, and placed with expert sk 
its wider context. Yet Mundella never quite < 
to life. ‘The questions of motive and feelin; 





unanswered ; the man behind the career rem: 


elusive. 

Not that the career itself is ever lacking in int¢ 
or significance. 
innumerable topics just off the well-worn track 
nineteenth-century history. Within half a d 


Everything in it is strictly, alm 


In following it we encounte 


pages there appear the “‘ New Social Movement’ 


(a Tory attempt at “‘ the materialization of the ix 
of Sybil’), the licensing question in which Libx 


rals 
upheld “‘ national morality” at the cost of driving 
the liquor trade to Conservatism, a republican move- 
ment among the radicals, and strikes for the nine- 
hour day. Mundella’s first office, ‘“‘ Vice-President 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion,” combined responsibility for school childret 


and imported cattle. His suggestions about this post 


are the first of many incidents clarifying the p1 


by which, as the collectivist trend developed, nev 


departments grew within older bodies or unde 
wing of the Privy Council, and then emerged 
independent life. At the Board of Trade he hb 
deal with complaints that the exorbitant rates cha! 
by the railways were strangling commerce, a! 


introduced a bitterly contested bill for state int 


ference with a vested interest that wielded imn 
political power. His fall from office, thoug]! 
deserved, was not inappropriate. The Boat 
Trade, it was alleged, had tried to suppress a ju 
inquiry involving one of the firms with 
Mundella was connected. The scandal helpe 
Labour politicians to see in “‘ plutocratic Liberal 
something ‘‘ as bad, as wicked, and as harmi{ 
aristocratic Toryism.” 

There are two minor complaints about the 
duction of the book—apart from the now uni’ 
and irremediable one that it costs more than 
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want it can afford : nearly all the illustrations 
1 from the relevant text, and the process of 
ng to the notes could hardly have been made 


lifficult. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
SHIRE STUDIES. By W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. 
iberg. (Cape. 36s.) 
onshire Studies is a collection of papers, some 
ch have already appeared elsewhere and are 
eprinted after considerable revision. The 
s not a work of joint authorship, and for each 
ither Mr. Finberg or Mr. Hoskins takes respon- 
_ As they point out, Devon is the third largest 
in England by area, but only the first volume 
Victoria County History has yet appeared, and 
ver forty years ago. So the treatment of the 
y in Volume VI of the Lysons brothers’ Magna 
nia, published in 1822, has in many ways 
be superseded. 
e essays range in time from the eighth to the 


-enth centuries, and in subject from the Anglo- 


origins of certain peculiarities in the boundary 
en Devon and Cornwall to the election for Sir 


isseh Lopes’s pocket borough of Westbury in 


when Peel was returned as its M.P. Par- 


ily to be commended are Mr. Finberg’s “ The 
ugh of Tavistock : its origin and early history,” 


Mr. Hoskins’s investigation of some Devon 
ne farms or “‘ bartons ’”—“‘ the cradle of great 
es, the nest in which they slowly grew from the 


th century onwards, until they became too large 


ancestral home and migrated to mansions and 
elsewhere.” 


“Mr. Finberg shows conclusively that H. L. Gray 
nistaken in supposing that the open-field system 


ot practised in Devon, and brings evidence to 
Kerridge’s recent demonstration 
mic History Review, No. 1, 1951) that in certain 
nstances balks of unploughed turf did form 
vundaries between the open-field arable strips. 
hapter on the religious changes which trans- 
i a county that was a hotbed of recusancy in 
ginning of Elizabeth I’s reign into a bulwark of 
inism in the West is also of more than local 
t, rounded off as it is with a study of the Good 
iuse’s decline in the eighteenth century. 
authors combine deep learning with a sure- 
touch and a degree of literary skill which 
the reading of the book a sustained delight. 
\ criticisms may, however, be made. Mr. 
, in his chapter on “‘ The Farm-labourer 
1 four centuries ’’ discusses the operation of 
re-fixing clauses of the Statute of Artificers 
without checking the rates laid down in the 
Justices’ assessments with the facts of 
c life. No wage rates actually paid in the 
market are quoted until 1687-88. Even if it 
‘sible to make profitable comparison between 
dard of living in the sixteenth and the 
th centuries (which it is not, the two things 
different), it is hardly legitimate on such 
ictory evidence to make the statement that 
dard of living of the Devon farm labourer 
n “‘ going downhill ” (p. 426) since the reign 
ibeth I. Later, Mr. Hoskins tends to ignore 
played by the positive attraction of the towns 
ory off the surplus population of the 
vside. 
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THE YOUTHFUL 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
A Discursive Narrative 
A full picture of the young Queen 
Victoria and her court during her 
three years on the throne before 
her marriage. * A story of absorb- 


ing interest.” J//ustrated Daily Mail. 
30s. 


W. G. Miscock 
JOHN EVELYN 
AND MRS. GODOLPHIN 
‘** A most engaging piece of literary 
history taken from real life.” 


Illustrated National and English 
Review. 20s. 


dD. M. Stuart 
DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 


A biography of Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. “A full-length portrait 
by a master hand.”” Guy RAMSEY 
(Daily Telegraph). Illustrated. 2\s. 


A. L. Rowse 
THE ENGLISH PAST 


Evocations of persons and places in 
the historic English scene. 15s. 


THE ENGLAND OF 
ELIZABETH 


‘* A masterpiece ; as great a piece 
of historical writing no other age 
has produced.”” ARTHUR BRYANT 
(Daily Telegraph). Illustrated. 15s. 
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Edited by Elliott Roosevelt 


Foreword by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


This is the concluding volume of the hitherto 
unpublished personal correspondence of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Among the recipients of these letters are 
the leaders of the nations and famous men and 
women in different spheres, as well as the 
President’s relatives, friends and colleagues. 


This particular volume acquires a fresh 
significance if read in conjunction with the 
controversial books recently published on the 
conduct of the War. 


Fully illustrated 30s. net 
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This book will both supplement and inspir 


devoted work of local antiquarians and enable ¢ 


professional historian to place Devon more 
in the framework of English history. Its | 
however, will cause even librarians and their 
mittees to hesitate before buying it. They w 
well advised to put it on their shelves as so 
possible, for “‘ here’s richness.” 

W. H. CHALONi 


PORTUGAL’S NAVIGATORS 


SEA ROAD TO THE INDIES. By Henry H. 
(William Hodge. 15s.) 
This survey of the contribution made by 


Portuguese to the discovery of the eastern wor! 


far as India, throws much light on one of the 
seamen of the Age of Discovery. Almost fifty 
have elapsed since an appreciation of the lif 
achievements of Vasco da Gama has appx 
Doctor Hart’s book admirably fills the gap. 
The first voyage to India has been describ 
having “a strong claim to rank as the finest f 
pure navigation ever accomplished.” Indeed 
route used by da Gama, whether by accide 
design, is still the true sailing route from Eur« 
the Cape, and was followed by sailing vessels as 
as the South Atlantic was used. Compared wit 
almost contemporary voyage of Columbus, in 
ways more spectacular and with a greater app 
the imagination, da Gama’s task was more diff 
Columbus kept to the northern hemisphere, \ 
the heavens were familiar, and where he could 
lose sight of the Pole Star ; da Gama’s small fi 
ventured into areas where there were no knowr 
to guide them at night. Nor are the wider im; 


tions of his voyage always appreciated ; it had 


small effect on the shift of the centre of infl 
from the Mediterranean westwards to countri 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

It has been said that the Portuguese entered 
with a sword in one hand and a crucifix in the 
but that they soon threw away the crucifix, 
they found that trade was more worthwhile. 


the outset, however, the underlying motive fo: 
ruese 


exploration was economic. But the Portu 
methods of winning trade did not endear them 
the first voyage the author remarks that they 
not leaving “‘ behind them a tradition of friends! 
Africa.”” The attempts at negotiations at Calic 
da Gama failed largely because of his tactle: 


and arrogance, although the Samorin was sinc« 


his offer of friendship. 

The picture of da Gama is as full as the auth: 
allow. Itis not a warm or flattering one, for da ¢ 
was not a lovable man ; there is nothing on rec: 
show that he possessed any finer feelings. | 
and brutal in his dealings with Indian negot 
he yet possessed the driving power necessa 
accomplish the voyage King Manuel the Fort 
imposed on him. Bartholomeu Dias, it 
appear, failed for the very reason that he w: 
weak and kindly ; he allowed himself to be pers 
by his men into turning back. At the end of |! 
da Gama was appointed one of the first Portu 
viceroys to India, where he left a reputatic 
unbending cruelty. But the unattractive pers 
of the man does not limit the great contribut 
made to the emergence of the modern world. 
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THE SIXTH PRESIDENT 


NIARY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 1794-1845. 
ted by Allan Nevins. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


was pleased with every part of the conversa- 
sept my own. I offended Count and Countess 
by bluntly saying that I had never known 
thing as hot weather in Russia. I said two or 
ily things to Sir James Mackintosh and was 
her stiff and dull beyond my usual measure.’ 
e President of the United States who can write 
s about his performance at a Holland House 
t is not likely to make a dull diarist. Indeed 
mber of the introspective, puritanical, public- 
i Adams family could fail to be interesting 
writing frankly about themselves. But only 
that long line served in such varied rdles as 
husetts Senator, Minister to Russia, Com- 
ner to negotiate the Peace of Ghent, Secretary 
e, President and finally Congressman. John 
, Adams’s diary was published in a twelve- 
- edition by his son between 1874 and 1877. 
from its ponderous bulk, that edition is now 
stly and difficult to obtain. Professor Nevins 
i1erefore performed the useful service of pro- 
g 600 pages of selections “‘ giving emphasis to 


materials which throw light on the social back- 
id of the period, on Adams’s character, and on 


ore dramatic political and diplomatic events 
time.” 


he result is a volume packed with fascinating 
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ial and highly readable by any one who has 


an — acquaintance with the history of the 
d. Ii ‘s least informative, unfortunately, on 


happy four years of Adams’s own Presidency 
‘incessant and distractingly various occupa- 
made the entries intermittent and often 


1minating. But on the rest of his crowded life 


imes it throws shaft after shaft of light. The 


Petersburg of Alexander I glows with almost 
toyan life—Princess Galitzin 


“venerable by 
ngth and thickness of her beard,”’ the Czar’s 
servant complaining of his ill-treatment in 
ca, Madame de Staé] complimenting the British 
sador on the exploit at Copenhagen, the dead 
Kutusov lying in state while the news bulletins, 
nxious, now optimistic, record the progress 
Napoleonic invasion. The scene shifts to 
and Adams, with a copious and almost em- 
ing frankness, writes of his relations with his 
r Commissioners and their British opposite 
r On the Monroe administration and 
direction of foreign policy the diary is full 
demonstrating in detail how the famous 
» named after the President was in fact the 
his Secretary of State. Finally comes the 
my, ill-tempered and yet heroic narrative 
ns’s Nineteen years as a congressman, fighting, 
igle-handed, the anti-slavery battle against 
) distrust his disinterestedness and amongst 
who cannot comprehend the passion of his 
puritanism. In all this, only occasionally is 
tain lifted on the knotted, passionate, un- 
private personality of John Adams himself. 
a history source-book, not the Confessions 
\merican Rousseau. But, for all that, it is in 
as fascinating a human document as the more 
product of his grandson’s pen, The Education 
y Adams. 


mt 


H. G. NICHOLAS. 
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YEARBOOK 
oi the UNITED NATIONS 1950 


Here is the year 1950 as it unfolded in the councils, 
committees and sessions of the United Nations 
where questions of historic importance 

decided by and for the peoples of the world. 


Korea . . . The Representation of China in the 
United Nations ... The Programme of Technical 
Assistance for Under-Developed Areas . . . The 
Disposal of the Former Italian Colonies 

Human Rights . . . The Question of South- West 
Africa—these were a few of the problems facing 
the United Nations during those crucial months. 


The Yearbook of the United Nations 1950, is the 
fourth in a series of permanent reference volumes 
prepared by the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. It contains a complete 
account of every question considered by the 
United Nations during 1950 together with a 
survey of the work of the Specialized Agencies 
during this period. 


were 


Thousands of editors, writers, scholars, diplomats, 
teachers, librarians and public officials through- 
out the world have come to rely on the Yearbook 
of the United Nations as the keystone of any 
library on international affairs. 

1083 pages. Cloth Bound 
£4 10s. Od. 


(£4 11s. 6d. including pustage) 
United Nations Publications are obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 569, LONDON, S.E.1 


or through any bookseller 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE GERMAN LANGUA 

Bismarck observed that the most importa) 
in the modern world is that the Americans 
English. Recently the editors of History ° 
were asked to discover whether the United Stat 
ever considered adopting German as an 
language. Mr. H. G. Nicholas has provided v 
the following answer : 
SIR, 

In Pennsylvania, at the time of the Rev 
and after, important pieces of legislation 
normally printed in both English and German 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, whi 
in 1789, ordered the appointment of printers i 
German and English. In 1837 German schoo! 
set up in Pennsylvania “on an equal basis ’ 
English ones (whatever that exactly means 
same provisions for bilingual legislation an 
stitutions appear to have applied in Ohi 
Missouri in the 30’s and 40’s. 

None of the reference books on the influc 
German immigrants, etc., contains any sug; 
that the Federal Government ever considered 
ing German as an official language. Nor is 
record of any such thing in the standard books 
proposed amendments to the Constitution. 
only possibility is that some such idea may ha\ 
advanced in the course of a Congressional deba 
But there is practically no idea that has at son 
or other not been aired in Congress. 

Yours, etc., 
H. G. NICHOLAS, 
( 
SIR, ESKDALE 

The Eskdale shown in the fine photograph 

head of the article 


Eskdale intended. It is the Cumberland | 
with Bowfell, Esk Pike and part of the Scafel! 


a much higher and more rugged group of hills 
the moors of Tarras and Langholm, in the | 
ground. It is true that Scottish raiders somet 


penetrated into the north-facing valleys of th« 


District, but Eskdale, protected by the loftiest 
in England had little to fear from the Armstrong 


Yours, etc., 
E. G. COULSON, 


€ 


[Other readers have also drawn our atten 
this error. The Cumberland Esk flows from 
into the Irish Sea at Ravenglass ; the Dumfri 
Esk rises near Ettrick Pen and, after joini 
Liddel, its waters flow into Solway Firth.—Ed 


SIR, ** THE BLUBBERING CABINET ” 
As attention has been focused upon 
Gladstone’s last cabinet by the publication otf 


Rosebery’s document, would your courtesy spar 


space necessary to remind your readers of 
Morley’s own account, and that of Sir Alg 
West, one of Gladstone’s most trusted 
secretaries ? 

*““Mr. Gladstone sat composed and st 
marble, and the emotion of the cabinet did n« 
him for an instant. He followed the ‘ wo! 
acknowledgment and farewell’ in a little spe 


The Armstrongs and 
Border, 1585-1633 [February issue] is not 
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five minutes, his voice unbroken and serene, 
» low, grave and steady. . . . He was glad to 
hat notwithstanding difference upon a public 
1, private friendships would remain unaltered 
impaired. Then hardly above a breath, but 
cent heard, he said ‘ God bless you all.’ He 
wly and went out of one door, while his 
es with minds oppressed filed out by the 
In his diary he enters—‘ A most moving 
—Morley : Gladstone III 511. 
nberley and Harcourt settled to say fare- 
behalf of the members generally ; both 
rather oppressed. Kimberley came into my 
terwards with tears rolling down his cheeks. 
it was most touching, and that Harcourt 
ken down. Mr. Gladstone had been quite 
aid he was sorry for the differences of opinion 
i arisen, but that in any case the time had 
hen his eyesight must force him to retire.” 
—Sir Algernon West : Private Diaries 286. 
re is also Mr. Gladstone’s own report to the 
‘“* Looking forward to the likelihood that 


night be the last occasion on which Mr. Glad- 


nd his colleagues might meet in the cabinet, 


Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt. on their 
art and on that of the ministers generally, 


ords undeservedly kind of acknowledgment 
ewell.”,—Morley : Gladstone III §11. 


(he blubbering Cabinet ” seems to me such an 


stonian phrase that I should greatly appreciate 


rete reference to prove that this was in truth 


iriable method of referring to it. 
Yours, eté., 
WINIFRED TAFFS, 
London, N.W.3. 


THE MARKET HALL, CHIPPING CAMPDEN 
Pennington’s interesting article on Chipping 


ien [January issue] will be much appreciated, 


more since, writing asan historian de métier, 
s how little real evidence there is behind 
f the local legends. But I fear he may have 
ome offence by calling the Market Hail 
shelter.” He writes : “‘ The third [island] 
shelter. Baptist Hicks gave it to the town 
as a market hall ; more recently it escaped 
ported to America but it cannot escape being 
vool market.” Quite recently an infrequent 
taken to stopping close by, and no doubt 
{ rain those waiting for the bus might take 
n the Market Hall, but when a “‘ Bus Stop ” 
attached to the building itself, there was 
ong protest that it was removed. 
Yours, etc., 
E. CREAGH KITTSON, 
Chipping Campden. 


THE CAOUTCHOUC OF COMMERCE 
just read with much pleasure the article 
neers of rubber planting in History Today 
ssue]. If you look up the transactions of 
itta learned societies of 1780-90, or there- 
su will find an article by a Penang doctor 
It is a long time since I saw it, but I 
(, after a description of local rubber varieties 
istern Archipelago, the author goes on to 
the American varieties and suggests bring- 
to Malaya for planting. I am not sure of 
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See for yourself 


When you have a moment to spare, drop 
into your local branch of the Westminster 
Bank and look around. You will find among 
the many customers several whose circum- 
stances are clearly much the same as your 
own. Some of them, perhaps, may be known 
to you, but all of them ‘bank with the West- 
minster’ because they know from first-hand 
experience how useful the services of the 
Bank can be. They know, too, that the 
friendly welcome which they receive is in 
no way conditioned by the size of the trans- 
action. Might it not be that the Westminster 
could become your Bank too? The Manager 


of any branch will be glad to tell you more 


a 
9 
about it. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 











CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


the exact title of the Society—it was something like 
The Bengal Philosophical Society. 

In addition to the causes suggested for the 
reluctance to plant rubber in the early days there 
are, I think, one or two other points worth consider- 
ing. Apart from the old Penang families, there were 
almost no planters in Malaya and the Penang men 
were at the time well into sugar, which eventually 
failed. The big merchant houses of Singapore—of 
one of which I was at one time the Eastern director 
—were not planters. They were buyers of Straits 
produce, chiefly coming from the Dutch East Indies 
and brought to the entrepét of Singapore by the 
Chinese. As soon as there was a demand for it, 
rubber came in from Borneo in considerable quan- 
tities—I myself bought a good deal of it as late as 
1914. 

To the merchant of the go’s it would certainly 
appear that rubber was already available to meet 
such demand as there was, and also that if any 
planting was to be done the Chinese, who at that 
time were planting pineapples rapidly in the early 
years of that crop, would do it. Even yet, few of the 
British merchant firms in Malaya have sunk much 
of their own money in rubber. They have been 
managing agents of estates owned, as you rightly 
say, by the small London investor. 

Yours, etc., 
R. M. WILLIAMS, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 

[A number of readers have written expressing 
interest in the suggestion made by Mr. P. W. Broad- 
hurst in our February issue for the formation of a 
History Book Club. We should welcome further views 
on how such a project might be organized.—Eds.] 


NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


EARL OF CHATHAM, by J. H. Plumb. Brian 
Tunstall: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; Basil 
Williams: The Life of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham ; Lord Macaulay : Essays ; Lord Rosebery: 
Chatham, His Early Life and Connections ; Kate 
Hotblack : Chatham’s Colonial Policy. 


TREITSCHKE, by James Joll. Treitschke : German 
History in the 19th century ; The Origins of Prus- 
stanism ; H. W. C. Davies : The Political Thought 
of Heinrich von Treitschke ; G. P. Gooch: Treitschke, 
his Correspondence (‘* Studies in German History. ”’) 


CAPTAIN COOK’S ARTISTS by Christopher Lloyd. 
The Voyages of Captain Cook, selected and edited 
by Christopher Lloyd, Cresset Press ; J. A. William- 
son: Cook and the Opening of the Pacific, Teach 
Yourself History series; H. Carrington: Life of 
Captain Cook, Sidgwick and Jackson. 


THOMAS PAINE, by Adrian Brunel. Moncure D. 
Conway: Life of Thomas Paine (Putnam 1892 ; 
Watts, 1909); Hesketh Pearson: Tom Paine, 
Friend of Mankind (Hamish Hamilton, 1937) ; 
Wm. Van Der Weyde : Life and Works of Thomas 
Paine (Thomas Paine National Historical Associa- 
tion, 1925); W. E. Woodward: Tom Paine, 
America’s Godfather (Secker & Warburg, 1946). 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


ADRIAN BRUNEL, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S., member the 


British Film Academy, film director and playw right, 
GERALD COBB, F.S.A., Member of the Council «t the 
Ecclesiological Society and of the Committees ‘or the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Fric+ ds of 
the City Churches. Herald Painter. Author: The 
Old Churches of London, (Batsford), Londo) City 
Churches (Corporation booklet), etc. 

F. M. GODFREY, PH.D. Contributed Roger Vi» Der 
Weyden and the Court of Burgundy to our issue of 
April 1951. 

J. D. HARGREAVES. Lecturer in the Department of 
History, Manchester University. Frequent con- 


tributor of Reviews to History Today. 


JAMES JOLL, Fellow of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 
Editor of Britain and Europe: Pitt to Churchill, 
1793-1940, vol. III in the British Political Tradition 
series. 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. Senior Lecturer at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich ; Secretary of the Navy 
Records Society. Author of a number of books on 
maritime subjects, editor of the Voyages of Captain 
Cook (Cresset Library). 

NAOMI MITCHISON, author of historical novels and 


biographies. Member of the Highland and Islands 
Advisory Panel. 


L. B. NAMIER. Professor of Modern History, Man- 
chester University. Contributed Resisters After The 
Event to our issue of June 1951. His essay on History 
in the current number will be included in Avenues 
of History, to be published next month by Hamish 
Hamilton. 


J. H. PLUMB. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in History. 
Contributed Sir Robert Walpole to our issue of 


October 1951. 
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